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To the Public. 


In presenting a new periodical to the public, 
it is-suiiab e that we should state its object, the 
reasons which haveinduced its publication and 
“the ground upon which we expect the public 
patronage. It is not. undertaken from views of 
personal interest, or a desire to subserve any 
pariy purposes, either political or ecclesiastical. 
We. feel impe'led by higher and to us more 
urgent motives, a love for our country, the who'e 
country, anda zeal for its dearest interests, We 
feel bound to put forth cur exeitions, where 
we deem them most needed, in laying, as far-as 
may be, in tbe intelligence and virtue of the 
tising generation, a‘ foundation for the perpe- 
tity of our frée i: stitutions. For it is admit- 
ed by all, that.in suck a foundation lies the 
only hope of our national prosperity. 

The ubject of tais publication i is indicated in 
jis tide; but wfarther explanation may be de- 

sired. We would, therefore, briefly state that 
it is to be devoted to. the cause of education; 
and particularly 'o that part of it, which belongs 
appropriately to common schools. It will give 
information upon the school laws of this and 
other stares and countries, and be open for 

candid discussion on any topics connected there- 
with, 

It_wi'l discuss freely the different modes of 
conducting schools and communicating instruc- 
tion,and be a vehicle for the interchange of 
sentiments on these subjects, It will aim to 
cominunicate correct views respecting the quali- 
fications of teachers, and those duties of parents 
which are necessary for the promotion of schools. 
It wil; also. contain a miscellaneous department 
of selec’ and instructive reading for families gnd 
pacticularly for youth; ‘aod on this account, as 
well as others, we hone it may become a wei- 
come visitor to every family who may receive it, 
and engtos3 a leisure hour with profit i ee 
tertainment, « ‘@i is 

But for the sake of the latormpation teat dis 
Cussion it will contain, on the various topics 
outer: ted with common educ ation, we earnestly 
bespeak for it the patronage gad: careful peru, 
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state. For who does got feel a lively interest 
in this subject? Whois not ready to acknowl- 
edge that common education lies at the founda- 
tion of all our best and most permanent inter- 
ests; of all our individual, social and national 
prosperity? [t is in the mouth of every political 
orator, that without it, our liberties can never be 
pre served. But, notwithstanding all that is- said 
and spoken on® this subject, we think that is im- 
portance ig not half appreciated- And what is 
still more to be lamented,.the measures necessary 
to secure Correct and thorough education through 
the community, are of almost allvother things 
the least understood. True, there are many ex- 
cellent thoughts floating in the minds of numer: 
ous individuals. But they are for the most part 
undigested ; ahd it is with but few if any that 
they are exrended and systematized. into any 
thing like a practical scheme forthe whole bu- | 
siness of education, 

T he object of the Common School Advocate 
ig to call forth and collect these thoughts; to 
have them embodied in language, perpetuated in 
print, and distribuved through the» land, And ? 
since knowledge upon this, as on other subjects, 
does not diminish but increase by distribution, 
this interchange of*thought will vastly augment 
the general fund. The friendly collision of 
fetent views, will correct mistakes, improve 
tects and develope’ more profound and general 
knowledge of what is good and excellent. 

We need a school svstem for the state, which 
can be readily wnderstood by all the people, and 
easily put in practice. dt needa to be such as 
will sender a good education attainable by every 
child, and on as economical terms ag js consistent 
with superior excellence. A- discussion of these 
subjects, we think will do mach fur the attainment 
of this object. For while we would by no 
means. deregate from the Wisdom and skill of 
those who have been instrumental in bringing our * 
eT system to the present s‘age of improvement, 
we do‘not thiieit arrogant in us, to say that it is 
got yet perfect. Of the revised school laws passed 
at the last session of the Legislature, we have 
but a slight Knowledge, as they are not yet 
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poses, they possess 
preceded; and they 
gion present state af public 
sentiment onthat subject will admit. Indeed, 
we do not believe that the system can be rd- 
Yanced much beyond its present condition, until 
‘more correct views on the subject pervade the 
eomminity. ‘ 

Such a system as we need could not be put 
wm practice, ifit were legaliy adunted, antil its 
nature and necesssity should be generally under- 
stood by the people. And hence the importance 
of such a paper as the advocate, to circulate in- 
formation and promote discussion; to point out 
such things as may be deemed defects,’to sug- 
£c8! improvements, and to afford’ai Opportunity 
for canvassing every proposal before it is en- 
grafied on the system. 

It ia only by a gradual progress, and careful 
investigation, that we may hope to arrive at such 
8 system as.we need. It is preposterous and 
chimuriéal to think that we can strike out at once 
@ perfect system, adapted in all respects.to our 
meacessities, and bring it immediately intowopera- 
tion. The schoo] system of Prussia, with gieat 
Bumpers of the wisest men in the kingdom en- 
g%ged in its promotion. and with the strong arm 
of aking to carry out their plans, has been more 
than “twenty years in acquiring its present excel- 
lence. And the systems of some states in this 
UDniomhave been progressing for an equal per ov 
but with less rapidity. and remain in a conditio, 
of still inferior excellence, 

Yer even these are much in advance of any 
thing vf which f[linois can: boast, But none of 
them can be supposeed to fit our circumstan- 
ees; and if they did. we could not operate.ir 
them, any more than the stripling david could 
meet. Goliah with weapons of Saul. 

We must gradually improve our syster ac- 
eordiby to ou: circumstances; and as our expe- 
tience and observation shall show us what is 
best. And we must gradually improve ourselves. 
and adapt our habits to the practice of stich a 
system as our judgements ‘and experience shal! 
approve. 

This we may hope to do by a free and friend 
ly interchange of views, ahd a disseminuion of 
information on the subject; but not otherwise 
Without these meaus, we shal! be forever grupirg 
and stumbling in the dark; labouring withou; 
unity, and without effect, 

Bur not simply ib respect toa state system 
éo we regard the circulation of this paper as high- 
Ay important. But a mane of thie kind is alco 


to improve the character of our schools, More 
correct views need to be entertained uth by pa- 
rents and teachers of what constitutes good ins 
stitu"cns, we monn Dee great majority.— 
++ @ know there are a goomy number of teachers 
scattered throngh the state, * ndersian | their 
duty far better than the ¢ ‘cumstances and vi- ws 
of the community, in which they are placed, will 
allow them to perform it. And mmy a parent 
too mourns over the Jow state of public senti- 
ment oo this subject, which respects every ate 
tempt of his to bring into operation such a schvol 
as he is pleased to patronize. But parents and 
teachers of this description are few in compari- 
son of the mulitude who hang as a dead weigh? 
upon their exertions. And the reisou is not that 
our community, generally, are opposed fo educa- 
tion, or to the adoption of means to secure it. 
But they have never take pains to inquire suffi- 
cient'y into the subject, to know what is necexsa- 
ry to accomplish the desired end or as is free- 
quenily ihe case,-they have not had the means of 
information, 

There are some we think who imagine them- 
selves: to understand the whole subject, who 
have yet to learn tje fir-t elements. ‘heir whole 
jdea of educationis the process which they pas- 
86d through while children, and which prrhapg 
at that period was behind ‘the general advances 
ment. But they have to idea of improvement 
io this branch of business, Msdes of traveling 
improve, from the flat boat to the splendid 
the railroad 
car. Manufacturers may substitute the cotton gin 
and the whole machinery of cotton spinning, 
tor the slow process of \he hand and the hand 
wheel, 


s'eamer, from the tenck wheels to 


While the modes of acquiring knowl. 
edge must remain “in stato avo” An idéa 
whichis no! received inthe old process by which 
they acquired it is no! worth possessing. 

But in this respect our views are different. 
Without advocating those short proces~es, which 
overlook the developement of the mental pows 
ersy and are consequently of liti'e or no value; 
we suppiise’still there are great advances to be 
made in the modes of eJucation. And wi have 
generally found that those who best understand 
ihe subject, wre the farthést” from beheveing thag 
any of our present modes have aitained periec- 


tion. 


I'he object of the Common School Advocate 
in thisrespect is to colleci,-embudy, and divulge 
To furnish’ an 
Opportunity forteachers and others to suggest & 


the best views on the subject. 





make .pubiic any improvements. And in the 
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Sacred Music Convention—Education in Springfield. $ 





proxecution of such measures the business can 
not fail 10 be more correctly understood, and 
better performed. And to each and every class 
of persons we say, take and peruse this monthly 
Advucate Receive of its contents and employ 
in praciice whatis good; and in place of whats 
erroneous please furnish us, as a substitute, with 
what is betier, If ve could awaken thought, 
feeling and exertion on this subject in but a small 
degree proportionate to the interest which every 
individual has at stake, we should not want for 
communicitions to insert, or patrons to snstain 
our paper. : 

And what is vastly more importan’ the cause 
of education would not tail of ealightened and 
zealous advocates, and efficient patrons to sus- 
‘tain its interests, 





Sacred Music Convention. 


We have lacely seen a circular issued by 
Pres’. Beecher, Prof. Sturtevant and others 
calling *ta Meeting of the Friends of Sacred Mu- 
gic in the State of Lllinois, to meet in Convention 
at Jacksonville on the First’ Thursday in July 
next’? This is an important subject, and we 
tamk the meisure wisely adopted. The cultivas 
tion of voral music, has been greatly neglected 
in oursiste, and it is time for its friends to a- 
youse and employ some more efficient measure- 
for its promotion. We hope there will be a full 
rep esentation from all. parts of the state, as far 
as practicabl2, And we would suggest that, a- 
mong other topics of consideration the impor- 
tance of making Voca! Mosic a part of common 
school instruction, may not pass unnoticed. It 
is well known that in the comgwn schools of 
Germany, shat they are as mE taught to sing 
as thev are to read. and tnat they read music 
with the same ease that they do common lan- 
guige. The same thing has bees successfully 
tried in some parts of our own country, and it is 
seid, without the leas! detriment in regard to oth- 
er studies. 





We have just seen a subscription paper got up 
by the Springfield Mechanics’ Union, ®ith the 
desire of raisi-g funds, to ereet-a building for 
public school purposes, in this City. The Me- 
chanics’ Union, is a chartered institution, the 
ebjectof which is, in the language of its consti 


tution, “improvementin Literature, Science, & 


a ge 
Arts, and the mutual assistance of members and 
their families,-in cases of sickne<s accidental ai- 
ability or death.*? “Mechanics, in common with 
other classes whose business #ffords them but a 
limited income, have suffered from the want of 
schools, in which their children can be instructed 
at such rates as it is in (heir power to pay. The 
members of the Union believe that a school can 
be established on such a system, that the branch- 
es of agood common English education can be 
taught, at a price not exceeding two or two and 
a half dollars per quarter. ‘This price would put 
its benefits within the reach of almost every pa* 
rent, at least for a portion of the year. We ex- 
pect to receive a plan of the system arid mode of 
instruction, school 
for our next number; and, although the times are 
hard, we hope that when this subscription papet 
is brought before the citizens of Springfield, and 
the liberal contributions of the mechauies them~ 
selves are seen, sufficient aid will be afforded to 
erect the building, and speedily put she school in 
operation. 


contemplated “for the 








Education in Springfield. 


There are,at the present time. 8 schools and 
acadimies in Springfield, taught by 5 male and 6 
female teachers, The number of scholars taught 
during the year 1849, was 245. They receiv- 
ed instruction during the whole year, In most 
of these schools, both girls and bovs are receiv 
ed. About one haif of these scholars ‘are taught 
at an expense of, from five tu seven dollars per 
quarter, each exclussive of thejr books; the oth- 
ers pay from three to five dollars per quarter. 

The population of Springfield in 1840 wae 26€0 
of which about 75) are between the ages of 
5 and 16,and ovght to be, a good portion of 
their them, in school, 


The «bove facts were sceertained from personal 
jaquity at the different schoolsin the City. 

Among the facilities for education in Spring- 
field, it should be mentioned, that 5 - sunday= 
schools, are sustained, at which there was an at™ 
tendance of 280 scholars, during the year 1840, 

Gentlemen, in differ ent sections of the country 
would oblige us, by sending such statements as the 
above, from their differeut neighbourhoods. 
Much valuable statistical infurmation might thus 
be obtained: which can not, at present, be obisin- 





ed in any other way. 
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An Appeal to the Friends of Education. 





x The Common school Advocate. 


The prospectus of the Advocate proposed 
‘publishing the paper in quarto form; but at the 
suggestion of several friends, we have been in- 
duced to change it to the octavo in which it now 
appears, under the belief that in the later form 
it can be read with more convenience, and 1s 
much more likely to be preserved. Our object 
is to make a magazine that shall not possess 
amere temporary interest, but one that will im 
permanently useful, aud worthy of preserva:ion 
for future reference. 

The price of the publication is placed very low 
in order to promote its more extensive circula~ 
ton. tsstyle and character may be estimated 
from the present number. 

We know that proposels for periodical. publi 
cations Lave become so numerous of late years 
asalmost to discournge the commencement of a 
new one. But we trust in the importance of the 
object to which this is devoted. 1f we did not be- 
lieve that the best interests of our state would be 
greatly promoted by the enterprise, we should 
never have engaged in it. The statistics we 
publish in this number, of the condition of edu- 
cation im this state, with the information which 
every citizen possesses in regard to his own 
neighburhood, show the necessity of some 
measures to awaken a greater interest on the sub- 
ject in the minds of the people. And we know 
ef no method by which this can bedone so spee~ 
dily, cheaply and efficiently as by a periolica} 
devoted to the cause, Most, if not all our sister 
states, who now enjoy a good system of Com- 
mon Schools, and whose ci'izens justly appre- 
ciate the benefit of education, have resorted to 
this means of reaching the public mind, and 
Jeading to the investigation of the subject. We 
hope therefore that this undertaking will not de 
Classed among those which are started by individ~ 
uals for their pecuniary benefit. The society has 
no such object in view, as evidently appesrs 
from the price at which the publication is offered. 
And hence we feel fully justified in urging atten- 
tion to the following appeal : 


0" TO THE FRIENDS OF EDUCATION. <> 

We are certain that there are numeruus indi- 
viduals dispersed through the state, who not only 
elaim to be, but who ure in reality the hearty 
friends of education. Some of them are enlight« 
ened parents who know the value of education, 
and are anxious to see it advacned around them, 
for the benefit of their own families’ and those of 
others Their hearts are sorely grieved 


that their beloved childrers should be shut out 
from thse rich blessings, or thoat they should possess 
them in a degiee so far inferior to what they might 
have experienced in some other portions of the 
country, from which they may havecome. Such 
parents would often make great sacrifices, to 
obtain a gocd sc heo! in their neighborhood, but 
the apathy around thom repels ail effort. There 
are also numerous teachers who have engaged in 
their employment. from a strong desire to proe 
mote ihe best interest of their fellow eitizens and 
our beloved country, They would gladly im- 
prove the mode of their instruction, and elevate 
the character of their schools, but such a dead ap- 
athy and want of information on the subject gen- 
erally exists, as to paralize all their exercions, 
To both these classes of persons and all others who 
sympathise with them, we offer a helping hand. 
The object of this publication is to remove the 
very obstacles which you experience. Send us 
Your aid and we will return the favor with our best 
exertons. We areconfident that you would re= 
joice to see the “Common School Advocate”? 
circulate freely around you. But we have no 
means by which to secure this end without your 
exerttons. It can not be expected that traveling 
agents can be sustained from the income of the 
paper. But we appeal to every friend of educa 
tion who feels its impoitance, to make personal 
exertion and self-denial, if need be, to extend its 
circulation as far as possible. In what town or 
important settlement is there not some one, who 
is willing to bring it before the public, to press it 
upon individuals, and receive the names and pay* 
ment of subscribers, and forward the same to 
the publishing committee. 

What friend of the cause would not rather 
make exertion than to see this undertuking fail, 
as it must do Without a'd of this description, We 
have known individuals to engage with a worthy 
zeal, -in circulating other papers which were de- 
signed for public benefir, and we only ask for 
A proper share of the same ardent benevolence 
to be devoted to this cause; a cause which, in 
our heart we think second to no other, in impor 
tance; burrather at the foundation’ of them all. 
For what social, political, or religious blessing 
can be secure without the basis of a common ed=- 
neation To our friends therefore—the friends 
of education; we commend this paper, assuring 
them that on their efforts depends mainly its 
permanent success or failure. 





We hope, therefore, that every individual to 
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who.n thisnumber may be sent, will not only 
subscribe himself, out if he has it in his power to 
secure any number of subscribers, will be sure to 
du it, and as soon as possible. Tie conditions 
on which he may obtain.them will be found in 


the published terms. 
Any gentlemen who do not wish to be consid« 


ered subscribers to the work will please retura 
the number seat them, to this office, and all those 
who do, will please forward payment to the 
publishing committe as soon as practicable. 

A copy of this number of the Mlinois Com- 
mon Schcol Advoc ate is sent to ministers of the 
gospel, school commi--ioners, teachers, profes— 
sors in colleges, and many other citizene whose 
aliress has been ob:ained by the publishers, 
that they may see the character of the work, 
and give their aid in extending its circulation. 
We are happy to state that we meet with no one 
who does not approve of the object the society 
has in view in itis publication, and wish it suc- 
cess. Indeed how could it be otherwise in an 
intelligent community, living under a popular 
forn of government, like eurs? i 

General Washingicn in his farewell address, 
remarks: 

‘Promote, then, as an object of primary im- 
portance, iwstitutions for th: general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public opivion, it is 
essential that public opinion should be enlight- 


ened,” 
‘The claims of popular educatiou may be over- 


looked in periods of great political excitement, 
or Money making specula tion; but the citizens 
of this country can never forget those claims, 
of remain indifferent concerning any judicious 
efforts that are made for their promotion. 

This aumber of the advocate will also be sent 
to numerous individuals, known to be friends of 
education in other states. From ag many of them 
as are wi'ling to encourage the work by their own 
subscriptions, or by procuring those of others, 
and will forward us the payment for one year, 
we shall be happy to receive an increase to our 
subscription list. 

All those who are desirous to know what is do~ 
ing for education in Illinois, we think will be am- 
ply compensated Yor the price paid for the wark. 
And we trust it will contain original discussions 
which will be interesting in all parts of the Union. 
So great isthe common interest of the” whole 
country, that what is for the prosperity of one 
state, can not be a subject of indifference to 


others. 
With the publishers of other papers devoted to 


he same subject, we should be g'ad to exchange, 





Education Society Memorial. 


The following memorial is now three months old, 
the Legislature it was designed to influence, have dis- 
persed, and whatever good it was able to accomplish 
in that way has been done; yet for the importan¢e 
Suggestions which it contains, we think it sti!! worthy 
of u careful perusal by every citizen. And ag but 
few can yet have seen the document, we transfer it 
to the columns ofthe Advocate, for the benefit of our 
readers. And this we have felt the more anxious to 
do, from the belief that it contains’ some important 
principles not embraced in the revised laws. And 
which will probably become the subject of future re- 
marks by us or our correspondents. We design also 
49 publish in the Advocate such portions of the re- 
vised laws, as may be of the greatest general interest, 
such as those pertaining to the organization of schools 
and the distribution of the public money. This we 
hope to do assoon as those laws are accessible, for 
such a purpose, 


To the Honorable the Legislature of 
the State of Illinois, 

Gentiemen: The Illinois Educa- 
tion Society, assembled in Spring- 
field, feeling a deep interest in the 
cause of education, and especially in 
the improvement of the schoo! laws, 
by such slight amendments as experi- 
ence has suggested to be necessary, 
would respectfully submit to your con- 
sideration thé following suggestions: 

Ist. That a reference to the act of 
1818, which gave rise to our school 
funds, shows that Congress designed 
the general school fund “to be appro- 
priated by the Legislature of the 
State for the encouragement of learn- 
ing,” in contradistinction to the grant 
of section numbered sixteen in every 
township which was “granted to the 
State for the use of the inhabitants of 
such township forthe use of schools,” 
that the latter was a grant to pro- 
mote the education of the children 
of a particular township, whilst the 
former extended to the children of the 
whole State, irrespective of their 
place of residence. The benefits of 
this general fund should be dealt out 
in the same measure to the children ~ 
of Adams and of Livingston—to the ° 
child who is being educated upon the 
border of the lake, and upon the 
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bank of the Ohio. The mere fact 
that a child happens to be at school in 
Sangamon, should not entitle him to 
receive a greater dividend from the 
school fund than that which is recei- 
ved by a child at school in Cass.— 
The children at school are the legiti- 
mate beneficiaries of this general 
fund, and it should be distributed to 
them equally. Aside from the injus- 
tice of a mode of distribution which 
confers superior advantages to the 
children resident in particular coun- 
ties, distinctions amungst the cnildren 
of a republic, where all have, or ought 
to have, equal rights and equal de- 
mands upon the public §favor—are 
thought to be at war with the genius 
of our institutions. The legitimate 
conclusion from these considerations 
is, that the interest upon the school 
fund should not be distributed to 
counties, according to population, 
but according to the number of chil- 
drenin school. The blessings of the 
fund can only be distributed to the 
children in school; and it is a singu- 
lar position to assume, that the chil- 
dren in one county shall be the pecu- 
liar objects of legislative favor, be- 
cause a great many of the children 
of the county do not attend school, 
and that the children of another 
county shall be less favored, because 
all or nearly all of its children are in 
school. If the number of children 
in school is made the basis of distri- 
bution, equal justice will be done to 
all the children of the State, and the 
Legislature will be faithful to the high 
trust committed to their charge. 

2d. As your memorialists desire 
that the legislation upon the subject 
of our township funds should be the 
most perfect, and that those funds 
should be most cautiously guarded, 
and as many of the people do be- 
lieve that our township funds, though 
loaned at 12 per cent. will not (after 
payingall the losses, charges, and ex- 
penses incident to their manage- 
ment) actually pay more than six per 
gent, to the support of schools, and 





that not punctually, (a matter of great 
moment to the schooi teacher,) they 
would recommend that the trustees 
of incorporated townships, and the 
school commissioners, should set forth 
in the reports, (which they are now 
by law required to make,) how much 
of the township fund is -hopelessly 
lost—how much is in sult—how much 
isannually paid out tolawyers, clerks, 
sheriils, and all others, im tue man. 
agement of said funds; and what pro- 
portion of che interest is paid punc- 
tually. 

3d. As the trustees of townships 
and school commissioners have gen- 
erally failed to report—the former to 
the school commissioner, and the lat- 
ter to the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts—the school statistics, in pur- 
suance of the act, (approved 4th 
March, 1837,) your memuorialists 
would suggest, that a penalty should 
be affixed to said act, which would 
give it virtue. If the trusteessaould 
fail to report in pursuance of law, let 
them be fined $100—to be recover- 
ed before any justice of the peace 
of the county. And if any commis- 
sioner should fail to report as afore- 
said, let him pay a penalty of $300— 
to be recovered betore any court of 
competent jurisdiction. The suitin 
either case to be prosecuted in the 
name of the county commissioners 
of the county where such defaulting 
officer or officers may reside—the for- 
mer to the use of the schools of the 
county; and the proceeds of the 
judgment in the one case shall be dis- 
tributed, and in the other, as the in- 
terest upon State fund is distribu- 
ted. 

4th. If a majority of three-fourths 
of the legal voters of a township 
should desire to tax themselves, toa 
limited amount, for school purposes, 
they should be permitted so to do. 
What evils could grow out of trust- 
ing three-fourths of the people of a 
township with the liberty of thus act- 
ing for themselves, in the education 
of their children? This action would 
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only affect the township concerned, 
and your memorialists do not believe 
that any portion of the people will 
pay more for education than it is 
worth, or that the power of impro- 
ving the schools ofa township should 
be wi:hheld from the people thereof, 





year no school should be permitted 
to draw any portion from the State 
fuad, unless the same should be kept 
up for the space of three months; 
and that after two years no school 
should derive any aid from said fund, 
unless kept up for the space of three 





when they perceive the impor a prin unless oper be 
of cultivating the minds of their|/taught in a house erected upon a 
children, and ‘are willing to tax them |school lot secured to the trustees of 
selves, that the light of science may | townships, as is now provided by law, 
shine vpon them. ; |(see Acts of 1835,) with this further 
5th. ‘The Legislature has wisely now ees ~ a 
determined, that no teacher shall be | taught in satd houses should be open, 
permitted to receive more than half! upon equal terms, to all white appli- 
of his salary from ref general school |cants of ars moral character, irre- 
fund. Would it not be wise to give | spective of religious opinions. 
the townstiips which are, or shall be-| Your memorialists believe that. if 
come, incorporated, the power of ma- | this suggestion should be engra'ted 
kins a similar provision in relation to | upon pe Ant pA eRe: could evga 
their local funds, and of appropria-|ably object; and that the effect o 
ting their surplus, if any, to the pur-|suchan amendment upon the future 
sation? The reason of! prospects of our schools, would be 
poses of education?» | prosp 5 
this suggestion is obvious. If the ed-|most salutary. It would induce each 
ucational funds entirely relieve pa-|neighborhoud to assemble fopewhcrs 
rents from contributing towards the|and select and secure a school lot at 
education of their children, they lose | the most eligible point. The lots se- 
that interest in the schools which |lected and secured, one-half of the 
must be kept up if we have goodjobjections to building good school 
schools. In Connecticut the common |houses are at once removed. The 
schools are no better now, where the |selection being permanent, and the 
bi fins asap to ogo ad title te the propery Seq Ure a4 
than they were when the peopie | sc100 purposes,  eac eighdornoo 
were only aided by a light tax, which | would build just such a-House as 
the district forfeited to the county! would suit their wants, their views, 
treasury, by failing to keep up ajand their means. The lots would 
school in compliance with the provis- | generally pe cep and if not 
ions of thelaw. Our system, in ma-|able to builda brick or frame schoel- 
ny respects, is adapted to our wants;/house, the neighbors would put up a 
but it needs a spirit of vitality, if we | bee othe pag ( to be einen 
may sospeak. It needs.to have this|at afuture period by a more usefu 
simple principle of common sense en-|and costly edifice. Your memorial. 
grafted upon it: help those who are|ists must be permitted to say, that 
willing to help themselves. If you these common-school lots, and the 
pay one-half, or less, of the teacher’s | humble buildings which must, under 
salary, you stimulate the people to| the operations of this provision, be e- 
action. If vou pay the whole, yoy) rected upon them, will be the surest 
fold their hands in quiet indiffer-| pledges to the citizens, and to the 
ence. | stranger, that at some future day Iili- 
6th. a “ same ee sal will be ae sg a Mri 3 
helping those who ar®é willing to help embarrassments, and that her’s, in 
themselves, your memorialists would | the bright galaxy of the Union, will 
suggest that. after the lapse of one! be no dim star. 
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7th. If there should be a surp:us in the 
hands of any school commissioner after 
paying one-half of the salaries of the teach~ 
ers of his county, instead of permitting it to 
be idle and accumulate, a3 a couvoty furd, 
as a bonus upon ignorance, let it be divi- 
ded amongst the different schools of the 
county, as other genera: funds are divided, 
and appropriated under the direciion of the 
trustees ofthe tuwnship in the purchase of 
suitable apparatus for the use cf said shools 
—the title to which shall be vested in the 
trustees of said townships, or in the truss 
tees of schools where such townehips shall 
be incorporated, who may maintain suits for 
any damage done the same. 

8th. Leta superintendent of common 
schools be appointed—a man of talents— 
and yeta laborious and self-denying man. 
One who would go into all the dark cor- 
ners, as well as bright spots, of the State, 
and labor day in and day out for the im- 
provement of our common schools. Such 
aman would be of great use, not only io 
awaking the public to the importance of 
educatiun, but by collecting facts for the 
information of your honorable body, and 
the people. He wouid associate with all 
classes of the community, from the cabin 
to the mansion—from the humble teacher 
of the humblest school, to the most Jearn- 
ed professor, and advise you of their feel. 
ings and views, He would nute the prac~ 


tical operation of the system, and suggest | 


for your consideration wherein it might be 
improved. He would (a matter of no mean 
moment to the success of common school 
education) do much towards bringing 
about a steady and uniform administration 
of thelaw. Your memozialist would also 
suggest that,as a matter of economy, a 
man of established virtue—of much expe. 
rience; one who is familiar with the habits 
and feelings of our people; a man whose 
mind is well disciplined—should be placed 
at the head of this department. The in- 
terests involved are so various, so momen- 
tous, that the best mind in the State should 
be set to watch over them. Should the 
right sort of @ man be selected, and paid 
out of the general schoo) fund, be will 
save totbe general and township funds, by 
Jooking after their interests. (aside from 
all other benefits resulting from his labors} 
a sum equal to his salary, Your memorial- 


ists would also suggest, that if any regard ¢ 


is due to the experience and example of 
other States. who have found a superinten~ 
cent necessary to the success of their efs 
forts in behalf of common school educa- 
tion, you are strongly urged thereby to ap- 

~. point a superintendent for the State of Il- 
Vinois, 


9th. Your memorialists fee! a deep inter= 
est inthe elevation of the character of our 
teachers, and submit. in reference thereto, 
the following suggestions: ‘The law, - as it 
now stands, requires, when a township is 
incorporated, that no teacher shall derive 
apy aid from the funds thereof, for any ser- 
vices rendered anterior to his having ob« 
tained a license from the trustces of the 
township, to teach—which license shall set. 
forth the branches in which he is qualified 
t® instruct. This law being partial in its 
operation, (applying only to incorporated 
townships,) and the necessities o1 sume 
general Legislation upoa the subject being 
clear, your memorialists would suggest the 








| teachers. 
of professional pride will spring up, which 


| is now almost extinct. 





following method of licensing teachers: 


If any individual wishes toteach in a 
given township, let him present to the 
trustees of thesame, satisfactory ‘testimony 
of his good moral character. This done 
let it be the duty of the trustees of the 
township to cath upon two of the ablest 
teachers of the township, if there be two 
teachers therein, and if not, then upon two 
gentlemen of competent qualifications, to 
examine said applicant,in their presence. 
If,after said examination said trustees shall 
be satisfied that the applicant is competent 
to conduct a school, they shall give him a 
license to teach, setting furth therein the 
branches in which they deem him comper 
tent lo instruct. Tkis mode of procuring 
a license will be attended with but jiltle 
trouble, and wiliexert a most salutary influ- 
euce upon the character of the schvol 
Under its influence, a species 


And why not adupt 
this suggestion? [n order to guard the rights 
of the people, it has been tho’ prudent to 
allow no men to practice law, unless he 
shall produce testimony of his good moral 
character, and be found competent tu the 
duties of the profession, upon examination 
by»-two members of the Supreme Court; and, 
even through these guards, incompetent 
and disreputable men creep into the prow 
fession. 

Is i: more important that guards should 
be interposed to the admissson of imoroper 
persons into that profession, which is chief 
ly engaged in watching over your property, 
than Ht is importantto keep incompetent 
and disreputable men from stamping their 
moral image upon your children, who bear 
your rame, and will inherit your property? 
If you require a man, before you would en= 
trust Lim to bring suit for $100, to visit 
ihe Judges of the highest judicial tribunal 
in the State, and obtain a license, setting 
forth his qualifications, will you 1ot, at least, 


. 
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so far protect your own offspring, as to 
require the teacher, whois forming their 
miods, giving. castto their manners, aud 
morals, to produce testimonials of good 
character, and to obtain from the trustees of 
the towoship 10 which he proposes to teach, 
a license so to do, after having undergone 
an examination, as herem suggested? No 
teacher, unless thas licensed, should res 
ceive aid from the school funds, Every 
competent teacher would be solicitous for the 
examination, and the incompetent should 





the State, betwixt five and sixteen years of 
age, and a greater number? than we suppose 
to bein school. If New York has done so 
much, by distributicg twenty cents to the 
scholar, may we not do as much, by distri- 
buting $1.37? This annual interest, which 
vur fund yields, will, putting the- twi- 
tion at $10 perannum, pay one-half af the 
tuition, for three months, of 65,92 scholafs, 

These calculations are made, with the 
hope, that they may be of some service, 
in your reflections upon this subject;—aud 








not be aided by the school fund, in fixing 
acurse upoo the children of the State. 
10th. Your memorialists wou'd suggest, | 
either that a general law be passed, {at the | 
present session,) embodying the provisiuns | 
of the prese:.t school laws, and such a-| 
mendments, as to your honorable body may | 
seein wise; or that all the laws now in force | 


on this subject, and which may be passed | 


atthe present session together with the 
read. laws now in force. and which mag | 
be passed at the present session, be publish~ | 
ed in a separate volume, for the use of pub- 
lic officers. 

Lastly, Your memorialists would sug- 
gest, thatif vitality is given to our schoui 
system, by engrafting upon it the forego- | 
ing principles of common sense, they see no 





reason why.in a very few years, I{linois 
May ovt be side by side with the foremest, 
in the cause of general education. Her) 
fund will yield six times more towards the | 
education of the scholar, thaa will the | 
schvol fuod of New York, And we ask 
—why is it that her school system is so ac~ 
tive, efficient, and useful, ard ours the re- 
verse? She ielps those who help them- 
selves, whilst we help all indiscrimitately. 
In other words, her system embodies the 
principles set forth in tais memurial, 


Your memoniaiists would suggest, that 
the aggregate amount of the cotlege, semi-~ 
nary, and school fiu.d, is $$07,685 39; that 
the tuwrship lands amount to 977 457 acres 
which, at $1,25 per acre, would be equal 
to $1,211,933; that from the best informa- 
tion they can gain, abont one half of these 
lands have been scid, and tnat, consequent- 
ly, the township ands, now at interest, ax 
mount to $696 000 Add this sum to the 
seminary, college, and school junds, [ibe 
interest upon the whole sf which is approx 
priated to schools, [and you have a produc 
tive eommon school fund, of $1.497,685 39. 
The interest upon this fund [su ppusing 
that the township funds will not bett more 
that six per cent,] amounts; annually, to 
$82, 413 61; or, to $1 37 per head, upon 
sixty thousand children—which is, perhaps. 





more than one-half of ali the children 10 


remarking that the unsuld towaship lands, 
(suppusing onesbalf of the same have been 
sold,) at $1 25 per acre, being worth $606- 
000, and that the unsold seminary lands, 
76-0 acres [-even sections of which are uns 
selected, a matter which should be speedily 
attende. '0,] are, at ihe same rate per «fe 
worth $9,600, the unproductive schvol fund 
mounts to $615,600—saying nothing about 
your interest in the lands ct the United 
States, [in this Staie,] yet nnsold, Your 
memorialists hasten to & conclusion, 

We have made these srggestions to your 
honorable body, with sentiments of the 
highest respecis, both for the Legislature, 
now in session, aud fer those gentlemen, 
who have aided in building up the present 
schocl system. We would not urge its de~ 
struction. We do not desire it. We think 
it needs some amencments, embracing the 
suggestions herein submitted, and which 
may be eaily eografied upon it. 

We ask your honorable body to bestow 
such cunsideraticn upon this memorial, as 
iis merits warrant, and as that portion of 
your cons'ituency—scattered in different 
partsof the State.—from whom it emanates 
havea right to expect at your hands. 

If, after mature reflection, your honora™~ 
ble body should pot concur with yuur me- 
morialists, upon all the points suggested, 
‘uey at least hope, that some of thea may 
find favor, and, if so, that they may be in= 
corporated into the schvol law. at the pres= 
eat session of your honorabie body. 





Economy.—-Give your pence to 
common schools, and save your 
pounds on police establishments, jails, 
bridwells, and executions. Itis much 
cheaper to educate the infant mind, 
than to support the aged criminal. 





Education is a surer safeguard 
to acountry than walled cities er 
armies lining its_ borders. 


— 
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From the Charleston Mereury. 


Writing Materials. 


Themost ancient wrilingsof which 
we have information were upon hard 
substances,—stone, brick, — metals, 
wood. “The Decalogue was eng-aved 
on stone. In Greece, Itaiy, and 
Egypt, marble, brass, and wood, wer: 
used for historical records, monumen- 
tal inscriptions, laws, and treaties. 
Hesiod wroteon leaden plates. ‘Tue 
ancient Chinese used wooden tablets, 
as did the Greeks before H mex’s 
time. Afterwards, their plates oi 
woued were coated with wix, anu 
written with the stylus. ‘Tuese ta- 
blets were used by the Roman boys 
at school. According to Pilautus, 
one of the boys used one to break 
the schoulmaster’s head. 

Tiey were sometimes fastened to- 
gether, forming a book, or codex. 
from resemblance to the trunk of a 
tree. Hence theterm code. 

The edicts of the Roman empe- 
rors, senate, and magistrates, were on 
plates of ivory. 

Leaves of trees or plants were 
written upon also, particularly in 
the East. Hence the origin of the 

hrase, “the /eaves of a book,” “the 
Ritvlline leaves,” folios, &c., from 
Lines also we-e used, as is 
seen in the wrappers of mummies. 

‘The bark of trees wis afierwards 
used, and is still common in Asia.— 
Toe inner bark, or liber, was used, 
whence the Latin “/iber,” a book, 
and the English “Jibrary.” A library 
altogether of bark, was recently dis- 
covered in Russia. The Saxons use 
the bark of the beech; and from 
“boc,” the Saxon for beech, came our 
word book. 

Next was used the papyrus of E- 

vpt; whence our word paper. This 
is a kind of rush, growing in marshy 
places. It was used not only for pa- 
er, but for making cloth, ropes, 
amp-wicks, and boats. Moses wa 


a by his mother in an ark, or 
oat, pealed off, and the inner coats, 


or layers beneath, were placed cross- 
wise, moistened, pressed, dried, 
sinvuthed, and polisued. Rice pa- 
per is made simiiarly, from tue filmy 
ine:nbranes of tne Ureadtruit tree. 

Parciinent and velluin were aiter- 
wards mirtoduced, tue tormer made of 
sieep and goat sklus, and the latter 
of the skins of youug calves. There 
is preserved at Upsal, in Sweden, a 
manuscript copy of the Guspei, in 
tie Guthic translation of Ulpuilas 
first Gishop of tae Go..s, on violet 
cviored veiium, lettered in siiver and 
goid and bound in massy silver. 

Most of tne ancient manuscripts 
extant are On parciiment. 

Paper made of cotton was introdu- 
ced vy the Arabs into Spain. How 
long it had been used in the East is 
unknown. About the middle of the 
fourteenth century, linen paper was 
substituted, which also was introdu- 
ced int Europe froin the East, where 
it had been used for centuries— 
Most of the old Oriental m uusceripts 
are upon such paper. The oldest 
English manuscript on linen paper is 
dated 1340. 

The chisel was used to engrave on 
stone. ‘To write on bark,sott wood, 
or waxed tablets, the stylus was us- 
ed; whence our word style. Tuais 
was ‘mide of iron, sharp at one end, 
to mark with, and flat at the other, 
to rubvut or erase. ‘They were em- 
ployed sometimes as daggers. Cee- 
sar, when attacked by his murderers, 
defended himself with one of them. 
The boys at school sometimes rose 
on their masters with them. Some 
persons derive the Italian word stilet- 
to from the stylus. 

Reeds or canes were used to writé 
on softer substances, the Egyptian 
calamus being prefered. It was poin- 
ted out and split like a pen, and left 
the writing rough and uneven. Pens 
made ut quills came next, their use 
originating. in Europe, and first men- 
tioned in the seventh century.— 





Reeds and canes arestill used by some 


| 
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writers in the East, but the goose- 
quill is the pre-eminent instrument of 
modern times. 

The ancient inks were superior to 
the modern, in beauty and variety of 
color, Besides inks of all colors, 
the ancients used gold and silver inks, 
in which capitals, ‘titles, and empha- 
thatic words were written, in most 
manuscripts of the middle ages, 

Most old manuscripts are without 
pene or spaces between the words; 

ut these are many exceptions, an: 
sometimes there is a period after ev- 
ery word. 

Originally, they wrote from right 
to left, instead of the present way, 
which is called the Ionic method.— 
Afterwards, they wrote backward 
and forward; bostr ‘ophedon, as the ox 
ploughs. The Chinese write perpen- 
dicularly down, in columns of single 
words. 

Tne forms of letters varied in di- 
ferent-centuries. At first, all the let- 
ters were capitals, Smull letters 
were introduced in the fourth, but 
were not in general use before the 
tenth century. By the peculiar form 
of the letters, the aze of manuscripts 
is distinguished with great accuracy, 
from century to century. 

The parchment, paper, or other 
flexible material of ancient writing. 
was rolled up into a scroll, or vo/umen ; 
whence the word volane. The sheets 
written only on one sile, were uni- 
ted at the edges, so as to form one 
long strip, rolled up on astick, like a 
map. Of eve ery wor k, only one book | 
was included in each volume; and. 
in general, one of our modern vol-| 
umns would include many ancient 
ones. 
volumns in the ancient library. 

The present form of books is also | 
very ancient. It is tracked back to 


=== 
scripts are in rolls, which is called 
the Egyptian mode of binding. 

Julius Caesar introduced the meth- 
od of folding letters and dividing 
them into pages, in the style of mod- 
ern books. 

The Romans preserved their more 
precious books in cedar boxes.— 
Hence the praise, “worthy of the ce- 
dar.” The oil of cedar was also 
rubbed over books, to preserve them. 

Transcribing was the only ancient 
process of multiplying. books. 

The ancient literature would have 
been wholly lost, had it not been for 
the Christian religion, and the institu- 
tion of monasteries. In the dark a- 
‘ges, the monks were the only tran- 
scribers. Few laymen could write 
even their own names; they made 
their mark. Charlemagne,andsever- 
al other European monsivhs of those 
times, could not write. ‘The monas- 
teries, being respected m war, were 
also safe depositories for books. Be- 
sides copying, the art of embellish- 
ing, or illuminating, was practised by 
the monks. 

The monks, however, destroyed 
many valuable writings, by oblitera- 
tiny them, and using the same parch- 
ment for writing or copying works 
of less or no value. The revival of 
letters puta stop to this destructive 
| Process. Cicero- de Republica was 
thus washed out and written over, but 
| was restored by achemical process. 

/A commentary of St. Augustin for 
the Psalms had been written over the 
erased or washed out writing of Cic- 
/ero, and the veneration in which the 
saint was held probably contributed 
to the preservation of the manu- 





Hence the great number of| script. 





Glory. 
Puy gives the following charac- 





Pergamus, who first used parchment | ter of true glory.—* Doing sy 

extensively, and was generally adop-| serves to. be written, and writing 
ted after the time of “Augustus, ex- what deserves to be read; and -ren- 
cept among the Orientals. - Only a dering the world happy and better 
small number of extant old manu.-! ‘for having lived in- it.” 
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The Use of Tools. 


I have seen many a mechanic at 
his work, and have watched him for 
a long time; and this not merely once, 
but day after day, till I thought I un- 
derstood the nature and object of his 
tools or instruments, and imagined 
I could use them; but on making the 
attempt, in how awkward a predica- 
ment1 found myself! Perhapsit was 
a plane. 1 could move it, but it 
would not perform its office in my 
hands as it had done in the hands of 
its owner. What was the reason? 
I certainly saw clearly its object, 
and how it should execute the object, 
Why did I not succeed with it? Only 
and simply because I had not ‘the 
use of tools.’ 

In like manner [have seen many a 
school-boy who could spell nearly all 
the wordsin the “book,” dy rote, and 
who really considered himself a ‘good 
speller,’ who, when the very same 
words came to be pronounced to him 
promiscuously, as from a reading les- 
son, could not spell more than nine 
tenths of them. And soof arithme- 
tic, and grammar, and geography, 
and indeed almost every other branch 
acquired at school. How few pupils 
are there who can apply the knowl- 
edge they seem to acquire in the 
school! in short, they have not yet 
the use of tools. 

It is of great importance that the 
instruction of the young, in every 
branch, should be of such a nature 
that this charge should not so univer- 
sally lie against them. Such a refor- 
mation in our schools as should re- 
quire of teachers to make every thing 
they teach so well understood, that 
the pupils could and would apply it, 
in after life, is certainly very much 
needed. 

While it was my official duty, sev- 
eral years since, to visit and examine 


certain common schools, I remember | - 


making the attempt, in one or two 
instances, to encourage, in teachers, 
such efforts. One female ‘teacher 





made some progress in the plan; but 
for reasons whichI never knew, sub- 
sequently abandoned it. 

Her efforts were, however, con- 
fined to spelling and defining. She 
would take a ciass, for example, who 
could speil, by rote, and give the defi- 
nition of all, or nearly all, the words 
in the spelling table, thus: Ail, to be 
troulled; Ale, malt liquor, &c.;—a 
table, in short, in which two or more 


words, though spelled differently, 


were pronounced alike. Almost ev- 
ery child in her school could spell 
these two words, and those which fol- 
lowed them, by rote, and give their 
definitions; but when they came to 
be required to place them pruperly 
in composition, nearly every one 
would make more or less mistakes. 

The method which this teacher un- 
dertook, at my suggestion, for giving 
her pupils a practical knowledge of 
this table was as follows. 

She would require them all to take 
their slates, and then, pronouncing to 
them sentences like those which I 
have placed below, require them to 
write them down. 


What ails Samuel? 
Some people drink ale, 
Does nothing ail them? 


Which is most healthy, ale or wae . 


ter? 


Lazy pupils are unwise. 

We are not lazy. 

Are the books yours? 

Is the air very cold? 

Birds fly in the air. 

Mr. Clark has made James his heir. 

Mr. smith’s heirsare said to be nu- 
merous. 


Let us all go together, 
Shoemakers use awils. 
Are the apples all yours? 
Is the awl Mr. Smith’s? 

] have written it all 


These sentences, dictated slow- 
lv by the teacher, were written 
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down, at full length, and with great 
care, on their slates; and afterwards 
exhibted to the teacher. She made 
the necessary corrections or return- 
ed them to their owners that they 
might do it. ° 

‘he same plan may be pursued 
with other spelling lessons, as well 
as that which I have described. In 
the same way, or rather in pursu- 
ance of the same principle, may 
the other elementary branches of 
common schools be taught. There 
is no need of tlie child’s coming 
out of school so unprepared as ma- 
ny are to make any practical use 
of what he seems to acquire. It1s 
of great importance to’ every one 
to acquire the use of tools. 





Maryland.—The number of Uni- 
versities or colleges in this state is 
11 with 813 students; academies end 
grammar schools 122, with 4,153 
scholars; primary and common 
schools 562, with 16,321 scholars. 
Scholars at public charge, 6,621.— 
Number of white persons over 29 
years, who can not read and write, 
11,580. 


The 2nuaval visitation of the echoals in 
Boston is a ceremony that is worthy af no- 
tice. ‘The care of public schools is given 
to a few gentlemen annually electe?, who 
are calhied the school committee; they with 
the municipality bave the charge of all that 
relates to instruction, There isa yearly 
visitation of ail these schools, by the schoo} 
committee accomoanied by the clergy, the 
city officers, some of the principal citi- 
zens, Strangers of distinction, &e, Alter 
the examination is gone through, all the 
boys who have distinguished themselves in 
the different schools join the procession 
with their masters, and partake of a goud 
dinner in Faneuil Hall. The sppearance 
of the company is vecoliar. the children, 
their countenances glowing with the dis« 
tinction ihey have acquired. are here seat- 
ed at a public feast with the most venera- 
ble and dignified citizens of the tuwn.— 
They are here introduced for the first time 
into the tall where their fathers maintained 
the rights of their country, and which they 
may be cuiled upon to support. After the 
cloth is removed, the children place them- 
selves asthey please, and are scattered a« 








bout the hall in groups, while the company 
are listening to songs, and drinking toas 
enjoying with a moderate hilarity a festiv 
in which the finest feelings of the parent 
and citizen are deeply interested. The 
mixture of infancy and age; this public 
honor paid to education; this stimulating 
reward to childish merit; the sparkliug 
pleasure of the young, and the mild satis. 
faction of the aged; the introduction of 
these boys into the public forum where 
they are hereafier to discharge their duty as 
citizens; these together present ore of the 
most pleasing. and certainly, most republi- 
can festivals, that can be witnessed. 
—Goodrich. 





extract of an Address delivered before 
the Society of Allumni, of the Unie 
versity of Virginia. 


BY JAMES C: BRUCE: 


I can not close this address, Gentlemen, 
without adverting to a subject which the 
aceasion, the character of the society, and 
the audience which 1 address, would ren 
der it almost criminal to pass by—1 allude 
to popular education. I feel that I amsus- 
tained by the opinion of every one within 
the sound of my woice, when I declare it 
to be my firm belief, that the best remedy 
for allthe evils which we endure, and the 
most certain preventive against sil that 
threaten us is found aingencral diffusion 
of the light of kuowledge, through apure ate 
mosphere of refin'ng and rational religion. 
Let everyone who values our institutions 
and venerates the memory of their founders, 
aid in inculcating and engrafting in the 
minds of the people, this great truth, that 
the only basis of a permanent and durable 
democracy, isa substratum broad and deep 
of virtue anc knowledge. Our fathers will 
have done little for their pos-erity, if in 
freeing us from the cespotism of England, we 
should yield our minds to the fetters of igs 
norance and prejudice. [t well becomes 
us, gentlemen, who have enjoyed the benes 
fis of this institation, who so long lived 
within the range of the liberal views and 
ennobling priaciples which it ineutcates, 
whose minds have, or onght to have been 
expanded hy the atmosphere of philosophy 
science and taste, which we so long breaths 
ea within i's precincts—it well becomes 
us to use every effort within the range of 
our powers do aid thase of the rising gene~ 
ration less furtunate than ourselves, in the 
procurement of advantages, which, how lit~ 
tle svever they may have been improved, 
we know to be inestimable. Education bag 


done but half of its office on the mind of 
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that man, who, placed by its influence be- 
yond the circle of the ignorant and the base, 
Fet has cavght from it none of that liberal 
and ennobling spirit, which wonld lift otb- 
ers from their degradation, to bis own sums 
it level of pure enjoyment, No | such 
narrow spirit, . shonld take up its 
abode inthe heart of any member of this 
society, Le: .hea the decree fur universal 
education go forth, and let not our. efforts 
ce se. ill every American is.reswred to his 
inheritance of knowledge. Let. the treas~ 
ures of wisdom the accuinulated werl'h of 
ages, nowin the hands of a few, by a spe» 
cies of literary agearianism, be distribu'ed 
among the mass, Like the loaves and the 
fishes in the band- of our Savior. the more 
that is given to the people, the more will re- 
main; ‘he greaer the number of divisors, 
the targer the dividend. 

Butit is aut only vevessary that educa 
tion should be universa!, but that it should 
be uf the proper kind,. Education is giving 
tothe youthtul mind a habit of though., and 
wheti er it is good or not, depends on the 
character of this habit, ‘The herrt as well 
as the undersiandiug must be subject to 
ite discipline. For want of moral and re- 
higious education, M, D’ Angeville a philo- 
sophical inquirer into (he intellectual stus 
tistics of Frauce, has found crime most pres 
dominaot im those departments where 
there is the greatest diffusion of the eles 
Ments of tearning. A simple knowledge 
of reading brings the mind in contact with 
the viemus principles wiich are faked up 
and scattered abroad by a corrupt aod profs 
ligate press; to which. but for this balf ilius 
mination, 1) would oot be exposed. The 
tree of koowledge bears good aud evil fruit 
and witheut that discrimmation which a 
sound moral education aloue can give, (he 
mind my be poisoned while in search o! 
Wioslesome teod, { 

E‘ucstiva should make the thought and 
feeting of our youth conturin tu the characs 
ter oF vbr country anu its instiiutions, Let 
us nut, like the Prussians, put the minds of 
our youth in uniform! Edueation io Preuss 
sia isa great bulwark of despotism, Lu- 
stead of expanding the mind, it coutracts 
it—iustead of making it revolve in a circle 
Whose limits are the universe, teaching is 
to survey and understand all within this 
immense area. it 1s contracted, weakened, 
and euteeoled and made to march with 
‘Mathematical precision the dull «ound. as» 
signed to it by a biyoted despotism. Iim- 
agination is deprived of her wings, genius 
ts bound down by cords; limits are assign~ 
€d to all] which the feeblest may reach, and 

the whole nation by dint of ‘siimulus to 


the weak and opiates to the strong, presents 
ore uniform appearance of dull mediocrity. 
Those who believe that all which the 
rising generation want is a knowledge ‘of 
reading and writing, would do well to look 
to China, Itis the boast of the celestial 
empire thatthe blessings of education are 
diffused throughout the whole of her im- 
mense popuiatiun. Every unit of her count» 
less numbers 1s blessed by ihe care of the 
schocimaster; and yet she presents the ape 
pearance of an immense mass of stagnant 
waters, whose smooth and green surface 
has been disturbed by no agitating wave 
for centuries. The only care bestowed on 
the minds of the people, like that bestow- 
ed on their feet, is tu coupressthem. It 
may confidently be asserted that there 1s mot 
a mechanical art, not an instrument of 
husbatdry. not an idea of fashion through 
the wholeof the unmense territory of this 
country, which is not a toousand years old. 
So unityrm ts their system of education, 
that one unbroken succession of ideas is 
constantly passing through the miods of 
the while population, With unlimited 
coufitence in the wisdom of their distant 
aucestors, aod boundless veneration for 
their institutions, they are taught to dread 
innovation as dangerous and almost impi- 
ous, and should any ambitious and inquiss 
itive mind dare to penetrate the gluom 
which surrounds them, and lift the veil 
which hides the ligat from their eyes, be 
would soon taste of the discipline of tha 
inad-house or the prisou! 
_ Any, system of education, therefore; 
Which encourages a blind veneration for 
t.e maxims and institutions of our fore. 
fathers, should by rejected. In the most 
cullivated coun'ries civilization has many 
‘'riuwphs io prospect, many waste places 
to subdue. ‘The ideashould be engratted 
istothe mind ofevery youth, that the caps 
val of wisdom, and knowledge, and expes 
nevce, which has been collected by the in~ 
dusiry of his predecessors, should’ not be 
simply preserved as the thriftless ta.eot of 
tue unprofitable servant, but be so employed, 
that the succeeding generation may receive 
‘ts own with usury. Hazardous and rash 
experiments should of course be discountee 
wanced, and while it would be impious ia 
us to pull down the munuments which 
have been reared by the toil and industry 
at our forefathers, an? cemented as it were 
vy their biood, yet it 1s an act of piety in 
their sons to clear away the dust and rubs 
bis which time has scatiered arvund them, 
and add here a portico and there a pillar 





to incresse their beauty and usefulness, 
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The young mind should be ceenly inty 


ed with the spirit of the age. Give free 
scope to inquiry, let reason be the only an- 
tavonist of resson, and truth will be evolved 
by the collision, as fire is struck from the 
flint. The human intellect bas a natural 
affinity for truth, and would lean to it irre~ 
sistibly but for the tnterpositicn of obsta~ 
cles thrown in its way by the prejudices of 
society and the selfishness of man, Many 
ofthe obstacles have beer removed but 
enough remain to stimulate us to exertion. 
Every step we ‘ake in improvement shows 
us another tu be taken, 


‘Wilds immeasurably spread, 
Some lengihiening as we go.” 


The higher we moun, the wider our bor- 
izon, and every siep of our ascent, we 
catch a glimpse ofsome new world as yet 
tmexplored. 





Reading: 


No young man in this coantry be his sil~ 
vation what it may, ts destituie of the con- 
tol of some portion of bis time. © With 
the majority, this portion amounts to some 
hours in the course of (weatysfuur, aside 
from those devoted to labor and sleep. 
With all i 
to become one, how th se hours can be 
employed to the greatest advantage. 
if it should be decided, as it probabiy 


would, in favor of laboring to store the, 


mod, during such periods, with toforma: 
tion through the mediam of books, the 
question arises, what books would be likety 
tu insure us, oo perustl, he greatestamuunt 
of usetul knowledg:? This ts) an impors 
tant poivt to determine, and the neglect 
of it proves the catise of maoy uvavailing 
regrets, 

Some men are worth talking to, because 
in the course of couversation they throw 
out hints and ideas which we fondly trea- 


sure up asso much added to our stock of 


practical information. Others are not 
worth talking to, because they bave no- 
thing to commuicate. Others again, we 
should avoid taiking to, because the 
words of their mouibs, and the meditation 
of their hearts are evil continually, It is 
precisely so with bouks—some are useful, 
others useless, others pernicious. The frsi 
thing to be atteaded to is the selection of 
the most useful books, but this is not all— 
when selected they must be read, and this 
is notall, they must be read with altention. 
And let it be understood, there is a vasi 





becomes a Question or ought, 


And 








differance between reading a book, and 
reading it with the degree of attention ne~ 
cessary to make one perfect master of its 
theugits, . 

‘The man who has read one book of the 
right stamp, and read it thoroughly, though 
it be a duodecimo of no more than two 
bundred pages, long primer, would be pros 
nouvced atonce, by competent judges, and 
would show himself a thousand times wiser 
thac a waiking library of confused ideas 
There are two advantages in reading what 
we read, well—i' g.ves us more ideas in tle 
saine compass, avg induces a habitot ex- 
amining every thing deemed worthy of ats 
tention critically, Hundreds of young 
men iu our erty sitdown dai.y to the perus 
salof bc oks, panphlets, or newspapers, 
and rise {rom the occupation, aiter -con- 
suming valuable bours, no whit the wiser. 
Ali they have gathered is a jumbled and 
confused mass of wnatier, trom those indie 
gested elements they in vain endeavor to 
draw any practical or useful deduction. 
Many, ay the majority will acknowledge 
this. Some have the wisdom to atiribute 
it io rs proper source, and the misfertune 
to have chained them so firmly to the habit 
ustu be incapavle of bursting its fetters. 
Que symptom of a habit of superficial reas 
dog, is & Morbid passion fur variety that 
cau ouly bear up uuder the burthen of a 
iain of tLongbt one paragraph tung. And 
that such a aiseased state of the reaving 
public dues exist, is extending, indeed shatié 
tas already become cxiensive, is sufficteats 
ly indicated by the fuct. tha: editurs are be= 
gioniug to make mince-meat ot their owd 
and of the thouguts uf others to administer 
tu its Cravings 

A bavit of thorough eritical reading care 
ries with itthis advantage alse, that of 
weighing thoughts presented to our: notice, 
and deiermimiog tbeir Intrinsic valuema 
matter of indispensable importance to all 
who would dis:inguish in their own minds, 
between what 1s right aod what is wroug in 
print, and make others teei the difference 
between sound sense and sophistry. 

[Common School Assistant. 





Pustic Scuoous tn New JersgY.— The 
number of townsin New Jorsep ts 142, 
lo these it is estimated are 1400. scivol 
disiricts, Reports have bern received from 
753 out of 793 districts in 71 towns. ‘the 
numbe ot childrento these districts be~ 
tween the ages of six and sixteen, is 
50,898, of wich 26,502 artend :he public 
Schouls, The grener partof the remainder 
it is stated, atiend at private schools. 
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For the “I}Jinois Common School Advocate.’* 
What is Education? 


I: is preparing the members of the human 


family, as they cume upon the stage of action, 
for the duties and events of their progressive be- 
ing. Almost every thing that is valuable, is 
made to undergo acourse of preyaration, before 
it subserves the end of its existence. ‘The gar- 
dener does not expect that the fruit trees of his 
care will subserve the erd for which they are 
planted, unless they are pruned and nursed. The 
farwer finds it necessary to train his Jaboring 
beasts by a careful and judicious process, for the 
servicg which he afterwards expects them to ren- 
der. And the human being, since he comes in- 
tothe world feeble, and ignorant, needs not less 
@ process of wise and skilful] training, to pre- 
pare him for the service which he should ren- 
der; a service due to himself, to his friends, to 
bis country and tohis Creator, By as muh as 
he is mure important than the laboring animals 
which the farmer rears to serve him in the field, 
by so much more should his education b2 ex- 
tensive and skillfully conducted. And it should 
be well adapted to the end for which he wa~ 
made, and for which he is to live, If he was to 
be merely a beast of burthen we might educate 
his physical attributes alone, and suffer his intel. 
lectua! and moral powers and social affections 
to slumber in eternal night. But if he isto take 
a higher stand than such animals, he mus‘ be 
educated accordingly. Ishe 'o form p'ans of 
business or enjoyment, either for himself or oh- 
ers, he must learn to think with c re, to reason, 
to contrive. Is he to live in society whose hap- 
piness depends on the integri:y and mv al prin. 
Ciples of its members, he mut be imoucd with 
principles of honesty and benevolence, and these 
must be cherished into vigorous and manly exer 
cise. Is he to fill the station of a free citizen in 
a free and enlightened republic, he must know 
the rights and cuties of such a citizen. He must be 
able to investigate* the charactrr of public meis. 
ures, an! the couduct of public men Is he to 
live beyond this world, and under the govern. 
ment of the world’s Creator, he needs to know 
what may be known, of the character of that goy- 
eramen', and ehape his cunduct in reference to 
his eternal being. 

What then should be the nature of that educa- 
tion which 13 to form the man for all these varied 
end important duties Is it suffieient that he learn 


to read and in almost any manner, if so be that 
he call the words correci!y? Or atthe most that 
there should be added to this aa ability to ‘write, 
and perform a few examples in arithmetic? How 
unfortunate! that this should be the main idea 
which many very good people have, of what 
constitutes an educajion. Or if they extend 
their idea toa few more objects of study, the 
method by which they expect them to be. pursued 
is equally Jamentable. They are tuo well satisfi- 
ed by the kind of education which is illustrated 


by the following; 
ANECDOTES. 


A gentleman once took an apple to show a niecé 
who had studied gecgraphy several years, some= 
thing about the shape and motion of the earth, 
She look<d upon him with much earnestness for 
a few minutes ard enquired, why uncle you don't 
mean that the earth really turns round do yout 
But says he,did you not learn that several years 
ago? Yes sir, she replied, I Learned it, but T 
neverknew it before. Shelearned to say the 
words found in her geography, “the earth turns 
round on its axis once in twenty four hours.’? 
But she never hid conceived tht there was any 
meaning to the words. And her teacher either 
did not know how, or was entirely neglectful of 
his duty, to furnish an effectual explanation. 


1t isalso related by Miss Edgeworth that a gen. 
tleman wis once ¢ ttending an examination of a 
school where every ques'ion was answered with 
the greatest promptness. A class had beer ex- 
‘mined by their teacher on geography, and the 
Visitor teok occasion to ask oné of the pupils 
where Turkey was, She thought it a very strange 
question, and according to all her ideas of what 
it could mean, answers hesitatingly, ‘tin the 
yard with the pouitry Sir.” 


Che ‘ruth seemsto be that while she had beer 


Lstudying the geogr:phy of Eucepa and Asia, and 


had learned to repeat the words which the book 
contains about Turkey, she bad never thought of 
is being a country containing land, mountains 
ind iivers, cities and people. She had never 
aitached any idea to the words of the book, or 
thought there was any t» be attached, She could 
repeat the words very well, in the exact order in 
which she had learned them.. But when the 
word Turkey is used ont of that connection, and 
she ig to attach a meaning to it according to any 
knowldge which she possesses, she knows o¢ 
ootbing w which it ean apply, but the poultry in 





the gard. 
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Remarks upon the foregoing anecdotes. 

I ask had the scholars in the above cases been 
properly taught? Every one will answer surely 
not. Yet I venture to say there is far more of 
this kind of teaching, or rather want of teaching, 
than parents in general are aware of. 


Or perhaps I should state the truth more 
nearly to say, that the mode of conducting 


sthools and communicating instruction which is 
turrent with many parents, and some teachers, 
produces a result of this kind, to a far greater 
extent than they themselves believe. [t stores 
the mind with the language of books without Jea- 
ding it. to think independently, asd to acquire 
and express thoughts of itsown. Is it not true 
that many look upon the business of education, 
just as they do upon the work of filling up a 
crib with corn; that it is putting something into 
the mind which isto be used out, just as we use 
corn from the crib? Of at least with only this 
difference, that in using we do vot diminish the 
quantity? Butis there no greater difference? 
Such persons do not seem to imagine that the 
mind itself can be improved by proper educa~ 
tion any more than the cribis made .a_ better 
crib by being filled with corn, Butto them the 
whole value of education consists in some things 
Jaid up in the head, just like an almanac on the 
‘shelf, which a man may Jvok atif he wisher to 
know when thesun rises. But as to the mind 
becoming enlarged so as to be able to contain 
far more knowledge, and as to its becoming 
greatiy strengthened so %is to possess a_ vastly 
greater power of acquiring knowledge and of 
using it, of this they have never dreamed, Eds 
emphat- 


ucation. as they conceive of it, is 
ically a mechanical education, need 
that which shall be intellectual and rational. In 
order to understand (he nature of the education 
which we need, we must conceive correctly of 
the thing to be educated. It is not a clock pen- 
dulum ora balance wheel, ifit were it might be 
subjected to the same physical laws. But it is 
an iotellectual mind the noblest of God’s crea- 
tion upon earth. A mind of inherent energizing 
power, whose faculties are being trained for index 
pendentaction; whose appropriate sphere is not to 
move like clock wheels by extraneous power, 
but as an active agent, an agent endowed with 
the powers of reason discernment and invention. 
And when these powers are left untrained the 
mind is disfigured and destitute of its noblest ex- 
cellence and grace. tis chainsd dewn from 
that Jofty ascendency for which it was intended | 


we 





—_ 





by its creator. . The posvers of the mind like 
those of the body need to be disciplined to the dis~ 
charge of their several functions, by calling them 
forth into careful, vigorous and persevering exer 
ercise. And the whole process of education 
should be adapted to the peculiar nature of the 
mind toprepare it for action. As lit le as posible 
should betaught that is not understood ,and that 
is not fitted to lead the mind to a careful obser- 
vation, to think, investigate and reason. And 
thus to subjec’ it to a constant and vigorous dis- 
cipline. ‘Phat education whreh does not lead the 
mind to think and reason fur itself and to draw 
up the treasures of knowledge from the deep 
fountains of truth; which does not enable a per. 
son to know why one thing is true and not, an- 
other; is of but very little value. And if it does 
not thus enlarge the mind itself and invigorate 
and regulate the character of all its operations it 
has failed of its noblest work, 

But the lenggy of these remarks warns me that I 
must close, Wid defer some further thoughts oa 


this subject to another number. 
A TEACHER. 





ah ki the Illinois Common Schoo! Advocate 
Female Education. 
TO MOTHERS, 


“| hate always believed that national 
character as well as happiness, depends 
more on the female part of society, than 
is generally imagined. Precepts from the 
lips of a beloved mother, inculcated in the 
amiable, graceful, and affectionate man- 
ner, which beiongs to. the parent. and the 
sex, sink deep in the heart, and make an 
impression which is seldom entirely effa~ 
ced. These impressions have an influence 
oucharacter, which may contribute great- 
ly tothe happiness or misery, the eminence 
or insignificancy, of the individual.” 


Chief Justice Marshall. 

Philosophy and history concur in sus- 
taining the sentiments above quoted from 
Judge Marshall. The body comes into the 
world with all its members perfectly 
formed, a man in miniature, Itis not so 
with the mind, When that first springs 
into being, it is “‘without form and void.” 
It possesses &@ moral and intellectual capa- 
city to learn, but is without knowledge, 
and depends for all its acquisitions upon 
the frieads who surround it, and’ the eira 
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cumstances in which it is placed. The 
work of education then, commences at the 
momentihe mind becomes capable of re- 
ceiving or understanding an icea, for edu- 
cation consists in the acquisition of knowl~ 
edge, and training the faculties. It has 
been common to apply the word education 
$0 & certain course of study embracing such 
scicaces and arts, more or less extended, 
as may be deemed expedient. We sptak 
of our sons and daughters having finished 
their education when they have gone thio’ 
this course of study at the common school 
academy, or college. But this is giving a 
very limited signification of the term. The 
venerable John Q. Adams, in a letter re~ 
cently written toa literary society of young 
men, subscribes himself, ‘‘your fellow~stus 
dent, J. Q. Adams.” Old ag he is and 
great as are his attainments Boscaicg he 
does not feel thathe has yet finished his 
education or will doso till the day of his 
death, it sithehope and belief of the wise and 
virtuous, that the work of education will 
still go on, by continual acquisition through 
the endless ages of eternity. 

All knowledge, no matter &. through 
whom it is acquired,or whatevet its char~ 
acter may be, constitutes a part of educas 
tion, The school master imparts a knowl~ 
edge of the rules and principles of a science, 
and this is highly necessary; but forms a 
small part of our education. The faculties 
and passions receive a direction and hab- 
its are formed, by those who have charge 
of our infant years, And it Gannot be 
doubted that itis usually settled what the 
moral and intellectual character of the man 
shall be, before he passes from the hands of 
his parents, into the hands of his teacher. 
And this work of training the infant facul- 


. ties is naturally the mother’s important and 


pleasing vocation. The father*is usually 
engaged in business at home, And at the 
same time she is tenderly nurturing and 
cherishing the’ body of ber babe, she is as 
certainly training its mind, either to good 
er evil pursuits, which ere Jong will be- 





come settled habits extremely difficult to 
modify or change. Her plastic hand 
moulds the infant faculties, and trains the 
earliest affections; and if she neglect to 
awaken and cherish the good traits and in- 
clinations, or to check the propensities to 
evil; if her maternal ‘are fails io laying 
the foundation right, it is very rare for all 
the masters whom wealtb can purchase, to 
succeed in building a superstructure that 
shall make a great and virtuous man. 

When Madame Campan was asked by 
Bonaparte how he could best promote the 
happiness of France she replied “instruct 
the mothers of the French people.” 

Every one who has beard of the in- 
scription which has been placed on the 
tomb of Mrs. Mary Washington, has keen 
struck by its simplicity and grandeur: 


‘Mary, THE Moruer oF WASHINGTON.” 


What a world of associations rush upon 
the mind in view of such anepitaph! What 
mother but would glory in- such a title! 
Not that she gave bitth to sucha man, 
but that he had the training of ove whose 
virtues, and illustrious deeds in after life, 
reflect such honor on his earliest teacher. 

When the mother, therefore, meets with 


delight the sparkling eye of her infant asshe | 


tosses him in her arms, and rejoices in the 
daily developement of his moral and intel- 
lectual powers, let her reflect that the in« 
fluence ske is exerting over those powers 
will not be limitedeven by the duration of 
time itself, but that after the world shall 
have passed away, his station among @od’s 
intelligent creatures may be exalted or de~ 
based according to the direction which his 
faculties received in early life, let her rex 
member that if she would have him be-~ 
come a virtuous and happy man, she must 
begin to lay the foundation before Le is out 
ofher arms, He must be taught to love 
virtue by seeing it beautifully exemplified, 
in ber own life, as well as by the precepts 
that fall from her lips; she must teach 
Lim correct habits by her own example as 
by sound rules, firmly enforced, Then 
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will her children rise up and call her 
biessed, and the prospect of their well 
being and happiness in after years will 
return into her own bosom, that pure en~ 
joyment which none but a parent can 
realize, 


‘*Femate Epucation.—Since, then. 
there isa seasoo when the youthful must 
cease to be young and tbe beautiful to ex- 
cite admiration, to learn to grow old 
gracefully is, perhaps, one of the rarest 
and most valuable arts that can be taught 
to woman. And, it must be confessed, it 
is a most severe trial for those women to 
lay down beauty who have nothing else (0 
take up. . It is for this sober season of life 
that education should lay up its rich re- 
sources. However disregarded hitherto 
they may have been, they willbe wanted 
now. When admirers fall away, and flat~ 
terers become mute, the mind will be driv~ 
en to retire into itself. and if it find no en- 
tertainment at home it will be driven back 
again upon the world with increased force, 
Yet, forgetting this, do we not seem to ed- 
ucate our daughters exclusively for the 
transcient period of youth, when it is to 
maturer age weougbt to advert? Do we 
noteducate them for a cruwd, forgetting 
they are to liveat home? For a crowd 
and not for themselves? For show and not 
for use? For time and not for eternity? 

Hannan More. 


“A child under six years of age is nei~ 
ther listless nor idje—neither indolent nur 
vicious; but is by nature an active, inqui~ 
ring, curious and learning little animal. 


Young Men. 


There is no moral object so beau- 
tiful tome as a consciencious young 
man. I watch him as Ido the star 
in the heavens; clouds may be before 
him, but we know that his light is 
behind them, and will beam again; 
the blaze of others’ prosperity may 
outshine him, but we know that tho’ 
unseen, he illunginates his own sphere. 
He resists temptation not without a 
struggle, for that is not a virtue, but 
he does resist and conquer; he hears 
the sarcasm of the profligate, and it 
stings him, forthat is the trial of vir- 
tue, and he heals the wound with his 
own touch. He heeds not the world 
of fashion—it leads to sin; the athe- 
ist who says not only in his heart, 
but with his lips, “there is no God,” 





controls not him, for he sees the 
hand ofa creating God, and reveres. 
Woman issheltered by fond arms, 
and guided by Joving counsel; old 
age is protected by its experience, 
manhood by its strength, but the 
young man stands amindst the temp- 
tations of the world, like a_self-bal- 
anced tower. Happy if he seek 
and gain the prop and shelter of 
christianity. 

Onward, then, conscientious youth! 
raise thy standard, and nerve thy- 








From two years of age a child is in a 
state of constant learning, and so strong, | 
80 persevering and so irrepressible is the | 
curiosity that predominates in his mind | 
from two to six years of age, that I will 
venture to say ‘he learns more during these 
four years, even when he does aot go to 
school, aod more of what is useful to him 
in after life, than he.does in all the remain- 
der of his progress, though he should live 
to be a philosopher of eighty. We are 
80 accustomed to the use of knowledge 
acquired at that period of our lives, that 
we are apt to forget its vast amount; it 
our acquaintance 
with all the objects of external sense. 
Take that knowledge away, and leave a 
man only with what he may have learned 
as senior wrangler at Oxford, and he will 

the most ignorant-being on the face of 
(be earth. ae 
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self for goodness. If God has given 
thee intellectual power, use it in that 
cause; never be it said of thee he 
helped to swell the tide of sin, by 
pouring bis mfluence into its chan- 
nels. If thouart feeble in mental 
strength, throw not a small dropinto 
the polluted eurrent. Awake, arise, 
young man! assume the beautiful 
garments of virtue. It is easy, fear- 
fully easy to sin: it is difficult, to be 
pure and holy. Put on thy strength, 
then; let thy chivalry be raised 
against error; let truth be the lady 
of thy love—defend her. 





The wise are ever making improve- 
ments; (let the foolish do like-wisg.) 
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THE ADVOCATS. 








The Constitution of the Illinois State 
Education Society. 


The friends of Education assembled in 
Springfield, believing that the perpetuity of 
our free institutions, and our political so- 
cial, and moral well being, depend mainly 
on the general diffusion of knowledge 
among the people; and that the wants of 
our rapidly increasiog population, strong 
ly demand such an improvement io our 
common school System, as will place the 
benefits of education within the reach of 
every citizen; do hereby form themselves 
into an association, for the promotion of 
these objects, and adopt for their govern- 
ment the following Constitution: 


ARTICLE 1, 


1, This association shall be known by| 


the name of the ‘Illinois State Education 
Society.’ 

2, Its object shall be to promote, by 
-all laudable means, the diffusion of knowl- 
edge in regard to education; and, especial~ 
ly, to endeavor to rendef the system of 
common schools throughout the State as 
perfect as possible. 


Articte ll. 


1. This association shall be composed of 
‘such persons of good moral character, 
being residents of this State, as may sign 
this Constitution, and pay to the Treas-~ 
urer the sum of one dollar. 

2, Any gentleman eiigible to. member- 
ship, by payingat one time the sum of 
ten dollars, shall become a member for 
life; and be exempt from any further as- 
sessment. 

3. Each member, (except life members, } 
shall be liable to an assessment of one dol- 
lar annually; and if he omit to pay the 
said assessment for one year after having 
been notified thereof by the Trersurer, he 
shall thereby forfeit his membership. 

4, Honorary members may be elected 
by the society at the recommendation of 
the Board of Directors. 


Articre Tl, 

I. The officers of the Society shall bea 
President, five Vice Presidents, a Corres~ 
ponding Secretary, a Recording Secreta~ 
ry, a Librarian, a Treasurer, and five Di- 
rectors, all of whom shall constitute the 
Board of Directory, to be elected at the 
annual meeting, and serve until their suc+ 
cessors be chosen. Any three members 
of the Board of Directors, convened after 
constitutional notice given to all the mem- 
bers thereof, shall form a quorum to trans~ 
act bussiness. 


meetings of the Society. In case of bis 
absence a Vice President, ora President, 
pro-tem. shall occupy the chair. 

3. The Recording Secretary shall give 
notice of all meetings, keep a regular re~ 
cord of their proceedings, and have charge 
of the archives of the society. 

4. The Corresponding Secretary, subject 
tothe Board of Directory, shall be the 
organ of communication with other so~ 
cieties und individuals. 

5, The Librarian shall have charge of 
the Library, 

6. The Treasurer shall collect and rex 
ceive all moneys due the Society, and pay 
them out at the order of the Board of Di« 
rectory. Heshall keep a true account of 
the receipts and disbursements, and make 
a report thereof annually, and oftener if 
required by the Board of Directory. 

7. The Board of Directory shall have 
the general management and supervision 
of the Society—with authority to devise 
and carry into effect such measures as will 
best advance its interests, They shall ap- 
point Competent persons to deliver the an- 
nual address and lectures. They shall 
see that a proper notice be given of the an- 
nual meetings by the Recording Secreta. 
ry, at leastthree months previous to the 
time of convening. They sball appoint 
their owe chairman end recorder, and ex- 


2. The President shall preside at the” 
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hibit their proceedings and report them at 
the annual meetings. And they sball fill 
all vacancies that may occurin the Board 
during the recess of the meetings of the 





Society. 
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Educational Statistics in Illinois. ee 
a 8. It shall also be the duty of the Board | Number of white persons over 20, who can not 
.. | of Directory to examine the reports of | read and write, ; 28,780 
committees, the annual address and lec-| The following extract is from a report made by 
ag ? . F . : 
; eet : ttee of the Education Society at its la te 
Il communications to | com™! 
4 cage and, ” igh af ¢ h of them to be meeting, by Mr. Arenz, of Cass county, its Chair: 
1e the Society, and cause such 0 
man: 

i as may deem proper. ‘ 
je pablished they y sided ‘‘No correct information could be obtained as 
C« Articiz }V. to the number of Schools kept, or the number of 
rs : + ; children taught, during the past year, only eight 
s 1. The stated meetings of this society | (oumies having made returns to the Auditor's 

" I shall be held annually on the third Mon-| office. Upon those urs homaaprs compared 
n~ . : : ; with the number of children in the same counties 
S- days in December, in the city of Spring as ascertained through estimates upon the late 

field. census, your committee has arrived at the con- 

» 2, Special meetings may be convened clusion, that less than one half are instruced at 

he f f the Board of Diretory, havio common schools, and the average time of alten - 

ig | bY Order of the Board o Fetory, having | ding schools did not exceed thirty days during 
nt previously given two months notice. the year,” a 

‘ 3, The Board of Directory shall bold} The following extract from the report of the 
ve | their stated meeticrgs during the conven~ | Superintendent of Common Schools in the State 
6 tion of the Society, and shall have power of New York, will enable the reader to compare 

efto moke rules for their own government. | °F Condition with that of some ether countries : 
ee 

Vv ‘fn Connecticnt not more than one sixth, in 

ARTICLE Y. d E England one fifteenth, and in Scotland one tenth 

ect 1, By-laws io accordance with this con-|of their respective population attend their 

the &.:...+: j schools, while in this State [New York] more 

a ata my be, mage at nay menting, than one fourth part of the entire population is 
ne 2. No al:eration, oc amendment of this | receiving instruction annually in commen schools 

Constitution, shall be made, unless adopz- | alone.” 
of ted by two thirds of the members present, The entire population of Illinois is 476,273, of 
aa sie anoual meeting whom 132,000, are beiween the ages of five and 
fifteen. 
re x ’ 
pay Hon. CYRUS EDWARDS, Pres't, {t will be seen from the number of children in 
Di« JCol. Tuomas Martuen, Springfield, Il-»y | school according to Mr. Townsend’s table, that 
| of fon. War, Taomas, Jacksonville. “J only one fourteenth of our population is receiv. 
ake |Hon. S, H. Truat, Springfield, ra ing instruction in Common Schools, or but litle 
, ifgOr. W. B. Ean, Chicago. re more than one fourth of those betweeu the ages 
Onstow Perers, Esq., Peoria, of five and fifteen. 
1avVe Vice Presicents. 
sion] Arserr T. Buspsor, Springfield. A good education is the best of capital, and 
il Shicmepeaiies Secretary the surest guarantee for success in business, 
Will Guarces R. Weutes, Springfield, nt dp en 
lL ap- Recording Secretary. : 
ean- ' ‘A newspaper can drop the same 
shall ‘ thought into a thousand minds at the 
gan-] «educational Statistics in Wlinois. {Ste moment. A newspaper Is an 
Bote. adviser who does not require to be 
oe On account of the failure of Trustees of Town. sought, but who comes to you at his 
wii hips aad School ee to report, no full | own accord, and talks to you briefly 
tl sd Papas information can be given on every day of the common weal, witl- 
‘fhis subject. ; - eee ae 23 
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1 fillgnd’s Tabular statement of the Statistics of Uli- | ~ sg wspapers men become 
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The Twig and the Tree. 


* «Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 


Mr. Kreps was afarmer. He had 
several men at work for him. He 
was a temperance man too. He 
would never employ any one who 
could not be satisfied with puregood 
water. He kept no ardent spirits of 
any kind, not even cider, nor any 
thing else that could make a person 
drunk, ifhe should drink ever so much 
of it. When they were haying and 
harvesting, his men desired nothing 
better than a glass of cool water, 
just from the rock spring in the mea- 
dow. Andeven in the hottest wea- 
ther, alittle ginger and molasses in 
water was all they asked. Lewis 
happened to be in the field one day, 
and saw the cup of molasses lying 
undera tree: he took it up and began 
to get the molasses out, first with a 
stick, and then with with his finger. 
When he went home, his face and 
hands were very dirty, and the yel- 


- low stains of the molasses were all 


along down his collar and coat. He 
would give no account of the matter; 
but when the men came upto dinner, 
they told Mrs. Kreps that Lewis had 
been helping himself-to their molasses. 
The little boy had to go without 
molasses upon his pudding that day, 
and for a whole week afterwards, as 
a punishment for taking it secretly. 

Not long after this, Mrs. Kreps 
had occasion’ to make some cake, 
which she put away in the cupboard, 
the key of which she kept in her 
work-basket. 

Master Lewis saw the cake when 
it was taken out of the oven, and it 
looked very tempting indeed. He 
tried very hard to find out where his 
mother had put it, but it was all in 
vain. 

* By and by, his mother went out to 
a neighbor’s, and Lewis thought he 


would try the cupboard; so he took 


the key from his mother’s basket, and 
crept softly into the dining room, 
and unlocked the door of the cup- 
board, and there was the plate of cake. 


—He took two piecies; one of 
which he ate, and the other he put in 
his pocket. He then fixed the pieces, 
so as to make the plate look as it did 
before, and very carefully locked the 
doors again, brushed up all the crumbs 
and put the key where he found it. 
This was in the forenoon. 

After dinner, Lewis was drinking 
at the tuble, and the water fell upon 
his clothes. He suddenly pulled out 
his hankerchief to wipe it off, and 
two or three large crumbs of cake 
fellupon the carpet. His little sister,’ 
about a year and a half old, picked 
one of them up, and called out cate! 
cate! for she could not speak plain 
enough to say cake. This led Mrs. 
Kreps to examine into the matter, 
and so Lewis was found out. His 
father and mother now felt dreadfully. 
They saw that Lewis was forming a 
most wicked habit, and they almost 
wished he had never been born. ‘They 
talked about it when they werealone, 
after the children had all gone to bed, 
but what todo they did not know. 
I have no doubt they often prayed that 
God wouldteach them what was best 
to do with this poor wicked little boy. 
He was of course severely punished 
for taking the cake; but his father 
was very anxious to impress on his 
mind the danger of forming sinful 
habits, which would grow with his 





growth, and strengthen with his 
strength, until they would bind him, 
as with iron chains to the service of 
wickedness. At last, he thought of a 
plan, by which he might teach his 
little son this important lesson. 

In the orchard not far from Mr. 
Kreps’ house, there was a young tree 
but it was so crooked and ugly, thai 
he had more than once determined to 
cut it down. Near by, were somq 
young pear trees, which werg 
remarkable for their straight and 
beautiful appearance. Mr. Kreps di 
rected his men to take an axe, wit 
some stakes and ropes and go dow 
into the orchard, and see if the\ 








could not straighten up that crooke 
tree. And he told Peter the gar 
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ener, to go down at the same time, 
and put some more fastenings upon 
the peartrees. His whole object in 
all this was to teach Lewis a lesson. 

After they had gone a short time, 
Mr. Kreps saw Lewis running from 
the barn to the house, and he called 
to him. 

“Come, Lewis, my boy, let us go 
down to the orchard, and see how 
Peter and the men come on with 
their work; we shall have time 
enough before school begins.” 

When they arrrived at the orchard 
they first saw Peter tying cords a- 
round the pear trees, and fastening 
them to stakes, which were driven 
into the ground by the side of the 
trees. It seems that when they 
were little trees, they were fastened 
in this way near the ground, to keep 
thein straight, and to prevent the 
wind from blowing them to and fro 
and loosening the roots. As the 
trees grew up, they were fastened in 
the same way, higher and higher, till, 
by and by they were strong and firm 
enough to need such security. One 
of them was so much inclined to 
grow crooked, that they had put two 
stakes down, and fasten it on both 
sides; but by beginning early and 
keeping a constant watch, even this 
one was kept straight. 

“These pear trees seem to be doing 
well, Peter. They shoot up very 
straight and strong.” 


“Yes, yes, they promise well sir,” | 


replied Peter, “we have had to 
strain them them up pretty close to 
the stakes; but 11’s THE ONLY Way, 
Mr. Kreps. They must be taken near 
the ground, when a bit of twine will 
hold them, and be followed up till 
they get out ofreach. It’s the only 
way, sir.” 

‘hey went alittle farther on, and 
there were the other two men at 
work on the crooked tree. They 
had a long stake on this side, and a 
short stake on that; here one rope, 
pud there another; butall to no _pur- 
aose. Indeed they were surprised to 


think that Mr. Kreps would send 
them to do such a piece of work. 

When Lewis and his father came 
up to the crooked tree, one of the 
men was just saying to the other “ir 
NEVER WILL bo; you can’t straighten 
it, and youmay as well let it alone.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Kreps, “do you 
give it up? Can’t you brace it up one 
side and the other, and make it look 
better?” 

“Ono, sir,” said one of the men, 
“it’s too late tomake any thing of it 
but fire-wood. All the rigging of the 
navy could not make that tree 
straight.” 

“I'see it,” said Mr. Kreps, “and 
yet a bit of twine applied in season, 
and followed up with the growth of 
the tree, would have made it as 
straight as those pear trees yonder. 
Well, men, you can go to mowing.” 

“] did not expect them to do any 
thing with that tree, my son,” said 
Mr. Kreps, turning to.his little boy, 
“but I wanted to teach you a lesson. 
You are now a little twig. Your 
mother and | want you to become a 
straight, tall, and useful tree. Our 
commands and prohibitions are the 
little cords of twine that we tie 
| around you to gird you up. Prisons 
and penitentiaries are the ropes and 
chains upon crooked trees, which 
were not guided wisely when they- 
were twigs. We see you are dispos- 
ed to grow crooked. If you are not 
kept stright now, you certainly will 
| not be likely to grow straight by and 
| by. Ifyou form evil habits now, they 
| will become stronger and stronger till 
nothing can break them. If, while 
| you are a green and tender sprout, we 
| cannot guide you, we surely cannot 
| expect to do it when you become a 
strong and sturdy tree. But, if we 
do all we can to guide you in the right 
way now, we may hope for God’s 
blessing upon our labors, and that 
he will for Christ’s sake, keep you 
from the evil that is in the world 
and make you a wise happv and use~ 
‘ful man.” 
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Extract from a speech of Dan'l Webster. 


“For the purpose of public mstruc- 
tion, we hold every man subject to 
taxation, whether he himself have or 
have not children tobe benefitted by 
the education for whichhe pays. We 
regard it a wise and liberal system of 
policy, by which property and life, 


and the peace of society are secured. | 


We seek to prevent in some measure, 
the extension of the penal code, 
by inspiring a salutary and con- 
servative principle of virtue and of 


knowledge at an early age. We' 


hope to excite a feeling of respecta- 
bility, and a sense of character, by 
énlarging the capacity, and increas- 
ing the sphere of. intellectual enjoy- 
ment. By general instruction we 
seek, as far as possible, to purify the 
whole moral atmosphere; to keep 
good sentiments uppermost, and to 
turn the strongcurrent of feeling and 
opinion, as well as the censures of 
the law, and the denunciations of re- 
ligion, against immorality and crime. 
We hope for a security, beyond the 
luw, and above the law, in the preva- 
lence of enlighted and well princi- 
pled moral sentiment. We hope to 
continue and prolong the time, when, 
in the villages and farm houses of 
New England, there may be undis- 
turbed sleep, within unbarred doors. 
And knowing that our government 
rests directly on the public will, that 
we may preserve it, we endeavor to 
give a safe and proper direction to 
that public will, We do not in- 
deed expectall men to be philoso- 


|own, so faras he has occasion for it 
ito furnish for himself and his children 
the blessings of instruction. It is 
every poor man’s undoubted birth- 
right, it is the great blessing, which this 
constitution has secured to him, it is 
his solace in life, and it.may well be 
his consolation in death, that his 
country stands pledged, by the faith, 
| which it has plighted to all its citizens, 
, to protect his children from ignorance, 
| barbarism, and vice’ ” - 








The effects of Education. 


| 


| In following the history of mankind 
| we observe, that in proportion as na- 
| tions cultivate their moral and intel- 
'lectual powers, atrocious actions di- 
/minish m number; the manners and 
| pleasures become more refined, the 
‘legislation milder, the religious puri- 
|fied from superstition, and the arts 
address themselves to the finer emo- 
tions of the mind. 

By observing, also, the different 
classes of society, and the inhabitants 
of différent provinces, we learn, that 
ignorance is the greatest enemy of 
morality. Wherever education is 
neglected, depravity and every kind 
'of actions which degrade mankind, 
,are the most frequent. Among ig- 
‘norant persons, other things being 
equal, rapacity, cheating and thiev- 
|ing, drunkenness and seusual plea- 
| Sures are prominent features in the 
| character. 

Those, then, who object to the in- 
|struction of the lower orders, can 
{merely act from selfish motives. Be- 








hers, or statesmen; but we confi- |ing aware of their superiority, they 
aenuy trust, and our expectation of | may wish the inferior classes to be 
the duration of our system of govern-| obedient to their arbitrary regula- 
ment rests on that trust, that by the | tions; for, unquestionably, it is much 
diffusion of general knowledge, and | easier to lead the ignorant and uncul- 
good and virtuous sentiments, the po- | tivated, than the instructed and rea- 
litical fabric may be secure, as well|soning people. Knowledge, too, 
against open violence and overthrow and the habit of reflection, detect 
as against the slow but sure undermi- | abuses and errors, which se:fishness 
ning of licentiousness. and pride may wish to keep conceal- 


“T rejoice that every man in this | ed. But whoever thinks it right to 
gommunity indy call all property his 


cultivate his own mind cannot, with 
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justice desire others to remain in ig- 


norance. He, therefore, whois vers- 
ed in history, or understands the law 
of Christian charity, will join those 
who contend for the benefits of an 
education, adapted to every class of 
society. This then will not be con- 
fined to reading, but particuarly ex- 
tended over the moral conduct, and 
all duties and rights in practical life. 
SPURZHEIM, 





Common Schoo! Library. 


The utility of common school li- 
braries, in promoting the best inter- 
ests of society, is manifest to ever 
man who knows the advantages of 
acquired knowledge. ‘Those who 
cannot read ordo not read, must be 
incompetent judges, of the pleasures 
and advantages which books afford. 
Where libraries have been establish- 
ed, they promise the happiest effects, 
in inducing a taste for reading, not 
only aniong the children of the 
schools but among their parents, and 
consequently are converting to use- 
fulness much time which was wont 
to be spent in indolence, if not in 
vice. If then these libraries are 
calculated to benefit the children 
which have access to them, and to 
increase the measure of public knowl- 
edge, virtue and happiness, why not 
make their provision mandatory ?— 
There are a great many people in 
the community, who would not, if 


Pitt, by some of the British review- 
ers, ascribed a like influence to his 
early perusal of the Tale of the Tub. 
The predominant passion of youth is 
curiosity. If we can blend useful 
knowledge with the gratification .of 
this predominating passion, we bend 
the twig as the tree should grow— 
we plant seeds which like the acrog, 
may spring up,and spread branches 
far and wide, to refresh and beautify 
the land. The nursery and the 
school are particularly adapted to 
this species of training. If the habit 





of reading is postponed to. manhood 


or is only enforced as a task, the 
,|mind either does not imbibe a relish 


for it, or rejects it with disgust. But 
if the habit is acquired in -youth,, as 
it generally will be where opportu- 
nity is afforded of acquiring it volun- 
tarily,it becomes a companion in 
manhood, and a solace in oldage. At 
present the opportunities for reading 
to the young, are extremely limited. 
There are few social libraries, and 
very few book stores except in the 
cities ond villages. The meagre sup- 
ply of other than school books and 
bibles, which reaches the interior, 
principally passes through pedlars 
andare of doubtful character. It 
certainly becomes the guardians. of 
the public weal, to take these mat- 
ters under their special cognizance, 
and to see that the young mind is fur- 
nisned with food adapted to its capa- 
cities, and calculated to promote its 





the matter was left to their option, |#ea!th and usefulness.—[C. S. A. 


expend their money in maintaining} 








common schools at all; yet the pub-. 
lic good requires it. | Domestic Government.—It may 
We have noticed in our late rea-|be laid down as an invariable maxim, 
dings, two instances where men who |to which I know no exceptions, that 
became distinguished for literary ac-|}a child who is refractory at school 
quirements, dated the commence-|cannot be reclaimed by. his instruc- 
ment for reading, and the acquisition | tors without the co-operation and 
of knowledge, to the accidental pe-' support of his parents. 
rusal of Robinson Crusoe. Cobbett, 
who wrote more, perhaps, than any 
man now living, and who is now,on Youth like the spring will soon 
the score of talents, compared to fade. 
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Just and timely remarks. 


[fin any country knowledge is 
power, itis here. ‘I'he influence of 
all others is feeble in comparison 
with it. With us, there is nosystem 
of entails, or rule of primogeniture, 
to perpetuate wealth or family dis- 
tinctions. Wealth may, indeed, give 
its possessor some advantages in so- 
ciety; but on that theatre of exertion, 
where the political condition of men 
and communities is determined for 

ood or for evil, itis of ne account. 
n this field the contest must be de- 
cided by intellectual force; and those 
whose destinies are involved in the 
issue, should take care that they 
are not deficient in the prepara- 
tion necessary to enable them to 
maintain their ground against the 
combinations of more practised and 
less virtuous competitors. On the 
part of the people, contests for great 
principles are always deemed to in- 
volve directly or indirectly, their in- 
alienable rights. With what effect 
can those rights be vindicated with- 
out a sufficient degree of informa- 
tion to see how they are in danger of 
being impaired? How else shall the 
people, amid contending appeals to 
their understandings and interests, be 
able to distinguish the true from the 
false? It is in the common schools 
alone that the knowledge indispen- 
sable to their safety can be acquired; 
for in them a vast majority of the 
entire population receive all their ed- 
ucation. There are few social institu- 
tions, which have not at some period 
in the history of mankind, been made 
subservient to the purposes of edu- 
cation. There are few social insti- 
tutions, which have not at some 
ponies in the history of mankind, 

een made subservient to the purpo- 
ses of usurpation and tyranny. 


Schools of a popular character are 
in less danger than any other of 
being perverted to such a use: they 
have never been made, nor from 
their nature is it easy to make them, 





an engine for the dissemination of 
principles tending to dissolve the 
bonds of society, or to subvert the 
great maxims of human liberty. Lit- 
erary institutions less popular in their 
organization may be more easily 
made the instruments of such abuse. 
The supervision to which they are 
subjected is more, restricted, and 
their accountability isnot always so 
direct. Butif the common schools 
are in no danger of being approached 
for sinister objects, there is another 
which it is equally important to avert. 
There is danger that they will never 
answer the ends of their institution, 
if the teachers—the body of men who 
are relied on to infuse into them the 
moral and intellectual improvement, 
which Gonstitutes the vital principle 
of the whole system—are not fully 
adequate to the task. Will not those 
who are the most deeply interested 
in elevating the standard of educa- 
tion, adopt the only measure by 
which the object can be accomplish- 
ed? Will they not bring to this sub- 
ject the practical good sense by which 
they are distinguished, and see in this, 
as in all other cases, that even the 
ends of economy are best answered 
by employing those who are most 
skilled in their art? ‘The value of 
ihe common schoo! system is uni- 
versally acknowledged and felt in this 
state. In this respect public opinion 
needs no impulse. But it isno more 
than just to say that the importance 
of a higher standard of education, is 
not so generally or correctly appre- 
ciated. Opinion has, however, made 
some advances in this particular; and 
a confident belief is entertained that 
the liberal provisions of the legisla- 
ture for the preparation of teachers, 
will meet such a reception from an 
enlightened people, as to remedy ef- 
fectually the only material defect in 
our common school system, and leave 
nothing to be desired in relation to 
it, excepting that it may be perma- 
nent in its duration. 











New Year Night’s Dream. $7 





MISCELLANZTOUS. deeper than before. His excited im- 


agination conjured up spectres gli- 
ding on the house-tops around him, 
New Year night’s Dream. the neighboring windmill seemed to 
FROM THE GERMAN: lift up its arms, menacing destruction, 
oe ‘and a corpse, unburied in the empty 
An aged man stood at his window, | charnel-house, appeared gradually to 
in the midnight<of the new year,'and | assume his own lineaments. In the 
cast a look of impassioned despair) midst of his agony he suddenly heard 
up to the motionless, sparkling fir-| music announcing:the New Year and 
mament, and then down on the quiet, | sounding from the tower like distant 
snow-white earth upon which no one | church melody. 
was so devoid of pleasure and so} His emotions became more gentle; 
sleepless es he. His grave lay near|he looked around the horizon over 
him—it was covered only with the|the wide earth, and thought of the 
snow of old age, not with the verdue | friends of his youth, who, happier ana 
of youth, and he brought; with him | better than he, have become instruc- 
from a long series of years nothing | tors to their fellow mortals, fathers of 
but error, sliame, sickness; a wasted | virtuous children, and blessed of Gods 
body, a corrupted mind, and an old |‘Alas!” said he, “had 1 been wise be- 
age full of repentance. itimes, like you,I could have passed 
The happy days of his youth pre-/| the first night of the year with eyes 
sented themselves to him as phan-|unmoistened with tears, and with a 
toms, and reminded him of that! soul undistracted with remorse. 1 too 
bright morning when his father} could have been happy, my dear pa- 
for the first time, placed him atjrents, had I fulfilled your New Year’s 
the starting post of life, which on the! wishes and admonitions.” During 
right, the sunny path of virtue con-|this feverish remembrance of his 
ducts to a spacious land of peace ex-| youth, it appeared to him as if the 
uberant with light and- radiant with|dead body bearing his lineaments, 
blessed spirits; on the left, drags|raisedit slowly. Finally excited b 
down to the dark abodes of Vice into | the superstition that peoples the mid- 
a dismal cavern, distilling poison full night hour with spirits, and disturbs 
of hissing serpents clung to his breast|the fancy with visions of futurity, 
and the drops of poison to his tongue, | the corpse seemed to him transformed 
and now he knew where he was. into a living being flushed with life, 
Fraptic, and with unspeakable |and in the first stage of manhood, as 
grief, he lifted up his voice to heaven, | if bitterly mocking his youthful viger. 
crying aloud, ‘Give me back the days| He could look no longer; he cov- 
of my youth, O father, replace me at| ered his eyes; hot tears fell ene. 
the outset career of life, that I may|on the snow; despairingly, he sighe 
make a better choice;’ but his father| forth, “Return, O days of my youth, 
and his youth had long since passed|return!”—And they did return.. It 
by. He saw glow-worms dancing! was but a frightful dream, and the 
on the barren heath and disappear in| dreamer was yet in the morning of 
the church-yard. “These,” he said, life; but his errors had been no dream. 
“are my days of folly.” He saw a/He thanked the Almighty that, still 
meteor dart across the sky, and in its| young, he could abandon the degra- 
decent quickly vanish away. ‘ding paths of vice, and follow the 
“That evanescent thing am I,”| footsteps of virtue, which led to the 
thought he, with a bleeding heart,|enjoyment of endless bliss. 
and the stings of contrition pierced; Return with him, youthful reader, 























28 Overcoming Difficulties. 





if thou perchance dost tread the 
same careerof error. This fearful 
dream will in future witness against 
thee, but shouldst thou, when too 
late, mourn{ully exclaim, “Return, 
O days of my youth;” they will not 
return, 


——_—_2s —___—_—— 
Overcoming Difficulties. 


Be careful, in the selection to 
choose the easiest first, and then the 
next easiest, and soon. And where 
one thing depends on another, make 
them follow each other as much as 

ossiblein the order of dependence. 

ou cannot always decide by your 
own judgment what is the easiest. 
This must be discovered by trial on 
the scholars. It will often be found 
that the thing which one-scholar will 
learn the easiest first, wi!l not be the 
same for another. Also, what is ea- 
siest with cne teacher will not al- 
ways be so with another. Each 
teacher should satisfy himself, by ex- 
oe what order he succeeds 

est with, and then pursue itas near- 
ly as he can, varying only when the 
learner requires it. It is not always 
necessary to pursue the precise or- 
der of the text book. 
the book should be followed in prefer- 
ence toany other, unless the teach- 
erfeels very sure that some other 
order succeeds better with him. 

The learner should never be told 
directly how to perform any opera- 
tion performed for him. I know it 
is generally much easier for the teach- 
er, when a scholar finds a question a 
little too difficult, and comes for as- 
sistance, either to solve the question 
for him or tell him directly how to do 
it. In the old method this generally 
wasdone. Not unfrequently the 


teacher took the question and solved 
it at home in the evening, if he could 
and gave the scholar the solution 
the next day to copy into his book. 
Now by this, generally no effect was 


‘difficult. 


The order of 





produced on the scholar, except ad- 
miration of the master’s skill im ci- 
phering. He himself was none the 
wiser for it. 

If the learner meets with a difh- 
culty, the teacher, instead of telling 
directly how to go on, should exam- 
ine him, and endgavor to discover in 
what the difficulty consists; and then 
if possible, remove it. Perhaps he 
does not fully understand the ques- 
tion. Then it shoutd be explained to 
him. Perhaps it depends on some 
former principle, which he has learn- 
ed, hut does not readily call it to 
mind. ‘Then he should be put in 
mind of it. Perhaps itis a little too 
Then it should be simplifi- 
ed. Thismay be done by substitu- 
ting smaller numbers, or by separa- 
ting it into parts, and making a dis- 
tinct question of each of the parts. 
Suppose the question were this; If 8 
men can doapiece of work in 12 
days, how long would it take 15 men 
io doit? It might be simplified by 
putting in smaller numbers thus: If 2 
men cin do a piece of workin 3 
days, how long would it take 
5 men todoit? If this should still 
be found difficult; say: If 2 men can 
doa piece of work in 3 days, how 
long will it take one man to do it?— 
This being answered, say, If 1 man 
will doit in 6 days, how long will it 
take 3 men to doit? In what time 
would 4 men do it? In what time 
would 5men do it. By degrees, in 
some such way as this lead him to the 
original question. Some mode of 
this kind should always be practised; 
and by no means should the learner 
be told directly how to do it; for 
then the question islost to him. For 
when the question is thus solved for 
him, he is perfectly satisfied with it 
and he will give himself no further 
trouble about the mode in which it 
is done. 

When the learner begins to re- 
quire assistance too often, it is an in- 
dication that something has not been 








Simplicity. 9 








learned thoroughly. He should then 
go back to some place, that he 
does perfectly understand and re- 
views—[ Common School Assistant. 








Simplicity. 


_ All illustrations should be given 
by practical examples having refer- 
ence to sensible objects. Most peo- 
ple use the reverse of this principle, 
and think to simplify practical ex- 
amples by means of abstract ones. 
For instance, if you propose to a 
child this simple question: George 
_ had five cents, and his father gave 
him three more, how many had_ he 
then? Ihave found that most per- 
sons think to simplify such practical 
examples; by putting them into an 
abstract form, and saying, How 
many are five and three? But this 
question is already in the simplest 
form that it can be.x—The only way 
that it can be made easier, is to put it 
in smaller numbers. Ifthe child can 
count, this will hardly be necessary. 
No explanation more simple than the 
question itself can be given, and 
none is required. The reference to 
sensible objects, and to the action 
of giving, assists the mind of the 
childia thinking of it, and suggest 
immediately what operation he 
must perform: and he sets himself to 
calculate it. He has not yet learned 
what the sum of those two numbers 
is; he is therefore obliged to calcu- 
late it,in order toanswer the ques- 
tion; and he will require some little 
time to do it. Most persons, when 
such a question is proposed, do not 
observe the process going on in the 
child’s mind; but because he does 
not answer immediately, they think 
that he does not understand it, and 
they begin to assist him, as they sup- 
pose, and say, How many are five 
and three? Cannot you tell how 
many five and three are? Now this 
Jatter question is very much more 





difficult for the child, than the origin- 
alone. Besides the child would not 
probably perceive any connexion be- 
tween them. Hecan very easily un- 
derstand, and the question itsell sug- 
gests itto him better than any ex- 
planation, that the five cents and 
three cents are to be counted togeth- 
er; but he does not easily perceive 
what the abstract numbers ‘five and 
and three have to do with it.. This 
isa process of generalization, which 
it takes children some time to learn. 

In allcases, then, eSpecially in the 
early stages, it will bé perplexing, 
and rather injurious, to refer the 
learner from a practical to aii ab-- 
stract question, for the purpose o 
explanation. And it is still worse to 
tell him the result, and not make 
him find it himself. If the question 
is sufficiently simple he will solve it. 
And he should be allowed time to 
do it, and not be perplexed with 
questions or interruptions until he 
has done if. But if he does not 
solve the question, it will be because 
he does not fully comprehend it. 
And if he cannot be made to com- 
prehend it, the question should be va- 
ried either by varying the numbers, 
or the objects, or both until a ques- 
tion is made that he can. answer. 
One being found that he can answer, 
another should be made a little vari- 
ed, then another, and so on till he is 
brought back to the one first propos- 
ed. It will be better that the ques- 
tion remain unanswered, than that 
the child be told the answer, or assis- 
ted in the operation, any farther than 
may be necessary to make him fully 
understand the question. 

Some children, when the question 
is proposed instead of thinking of it, 
and trying to solve it will endeavour 
to guest at the result.. This should 
be checked immediately.—[ JB. 





A man with a multitude of ideas 
can never speak well. : 
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Weight of Militury Men. 





* why Don’t he do it? 


When the farmer knows, that a 
gate is better, and, as a time and la- 
bor saving fixture cheaper, than a set 
of bars and posts, and without calling 
on a carpenter he can himself make 
one, Why don’t he doit? 

When he has no other fastenings 
to his gates and barn doors than a 
rock rolled against them, and in a 
single evening after supper is able to 
make a better, Why don’t he do it? 

Or ifhe thinks it will not quit cost 
tomake good fences, and only thinks 
so, and this mere guess work, and by 
calling on Mr. Townsend, of East 
Haven, can ascertain the facts in re- 
lation to it, Why don’t he do it? 

Or if he wishes to see some of the 
most approved fixtures appertaining 
to farm buildings and the keeping and 
feeding of stock, &c. &c., and can 
do so by calling on the above gentle- 
man, Why don’t he do it? 

Or when he sees the boards drop- 
ping from his barns and out buildings, 
and like heaps of rubbish lying in 
piles abouthis premises, and need only 
nailing on again, Why don’t he doit? 

Or if he is afraid of the expense of 
nails, and is always crying .up the, 
maxim of Doct. Franklin, to “save | 
the pence and the pounds will take 
care of themselves,” and he knows 
that the same Doct. Franklin also 
said that “many men are penny wise 
and pound foolish,” and is not care- 
ful to think of the precept contained 
in the latter, Why don’t he do it? 

If it is a saving of nearly half the 
manure of the farmer’s stock, by 
keeping them shut up in yards, instead 
of running at large through most of 
the winter, Why don’t he do it? 

If he knows that many of his fields 
would be greatly improved by ditch- 
ing, and by a removal of large stumps 
and stone, Why don’t he do it? 

And when he knows that his pas- 
tures would yield nearly double the 


} 
bushes were ail cut and subdued, 
| Why don’t he do it? 

And if he can add fifty per cent. 
to the product of his clover*fields, 
and even his pastures, by the use of 
Gypsum, Why don’t he do it? 

If a farmer of fifty acres has (as he 
should have,) use for a good corn 
sheller and one of the many improv- 
ed fanning mills, and he has not al- 
ready obtained both, Why don’t he 
do it? 

And if it is cheaper, actually cheap- 
er, to burn dry wood than green, and 
to use a stove instead of an open 
fireplace, Why don’t he doit? 


a subscriber to an agricultural paper, 
Why don’t he do it?—Farmer’s Gaz. 





Weight of Military Men. 


The following memorandum was 
found a number of years ago in_ the 
pocket-book of an officer of the Mas- 
sachusetts line:— 

Aveust 19, 1783. 

Weighed at the Scales at West 

Point. 


General Washington, 209 Ibs. 
General Lincoln, 224. 
General Knox, 280 * 
General Huntington, 132..% 
General Craton, 166 “ 
Colonel Swift 252 « 


Colonel Michael Jackson, 252 “ 
Colonel Henry Jackson, 238 * 
It. Colonel. Huntington, 232 “ 
Lt. Colonel Cobb, 186 
Lt. Colonel Humphrey, 221 
It appears from the above, that the 
average weight of these eleven dis- 
tinguished Revolutionary officers, 214 
pounds. The heaviest weight being 
General Knox, who weighed 280 
pounds, and the lightest General 
Huntington, who weighed 132 Ibs. It 
is somewhat singular that the biogra- 
phers of eminent men, never, unless 

















feed, and of a better quality, if the 


And finally, if every farmer is not: 


under circumstances of a peculiar: 
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Rindness.—The Violet.—Adam’s Sleep.— Praise. 








character, record the weight or di-| 


| 


| . 
{ 


mensions of the clay tenements, 
which were the abode of their immor- 
tal spirits. — Boston Journal. 





KINDNESS BETTER THAN FoRcE.— The 
following anecdote, which was rela- 


ted by Dr. Cooley at a Common 
School Convention in Hampden 
county, strikingly illustrates the 


force of the principle of kindness. 

“Many years ago, aman went into 
a district to keep school, and before 
he had been there a week, many per- 
sons came to see him, and kindly told 
him that there was one bad boy. in 
the school whom it was necessary to 
whip every day; leading him to infer 
such was the custom of the school, 
and that the inference of injustice to- 
wards the boy be always drawn, 
whenever he should escape, not 
when he should suffer. The teacher 
saw the affair in a different light, 
He treated the boy with signal kind- 
ness and attention. At first this 
novel course seemed to bewilder 
him; he could not divine his meaning. 
But when the persevering kindness 
of the teacher begot a kindred senti- 
ment of kindness in the pupil, his 
very nature seemed to change—old 
impulses died. A new creation of 
motives supplied their place. 
was there a more diligent, obedient 
and successful pupil; and now, said 
the reverend gentleman, in conclu- 
ding his narrative, the-boy is the 
Chief Justice of a neighboring State. 
The relator of this story was himself 
the actor, though he modestly kept 
back the fact. If the Romans justly 
bestowed a civic crown Upon a sol- 
dier who had saved the life of a fel- 
low soldier in battle, what honors 
are too great fora teacher who has 
thus rescued a child from ruin? 





Knowledge is a treasure, butjudge- 
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ment the treasurer of a wise man.| 
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FOLTRY. 


The Violet. 
Sweet violet! "tisev’ry where— 
In shady nook, or path-way spreading; 
And even to the wanton air 
Its richest stores of fragrance shedding. 


And though ‘tis buta tiny thing 

The careless eye would not discover, 
The honey-bee will fold his wing, 

And on its petals longest hover. 


It lovesto gaze upon the sky, 
When summer sun is bright above it, 
With such a mild and trusting eye, 
One can not but admire and love it. 


And still invites the passer by, 

When gayer sister flowers have perished, 
And still it lifts that trusting eye, 

By one returning sun-beam cherished. 


‘Tis first to hear the voice of Spring, 
‘Mid wither’d leaves, and snow wreaths 
peeping, 
It springs to life when every thing 
Tn winter’s cold embrace is sleeping, | 


Sweet flower! thou ’mindst me of the hope 
Within the Christian’s bosom dwelling, 
Whate’er betide it still looks up, 
The gloomy shades of life dispelling. 


And though the stotms of life may rige, 
The chilling blasts of sin and sorrow, 
It still will seek its native skies, 
And bloom moresweetly on the morrow. 


Mt. Morris, November, 1840. 


O. 
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Praise. 


The love of praise, howe’er concealed by. arf, 
Reigns more or less and glows in every heart? 


The proud to gain it, toils on toils endure, 
The modest shun it but to make it sure, 
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The following prospectus was issued the first.of Feb- 
Yurary, Owing to various causes, the work has been 
delayed till the present time. The only alteration 
from what is here set forth, respects the ehange of 
form, from the quarto to the octavo. [Eps. 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THB 

The Illinois Common School Advocate: 
To be published under the auspices and Superinten- 

dencé of the Illinois State Education Society. 
PURSUANT (to arecsolution passed by thie Illi- 
nois State Education Society, at its meeting in the 
Senate Chamber, December 28th, 1840, requiring the 
directory of the Society to issue a periodical paper, if 
in their judgment it can be sustained; the undersigned 
have been appointed by the Directory, to issue propo- 

sals for a paper and to superintend its publication. 

THE [LLINOIS COMMON SCHOOL ADVOCATE, 
as itsname imports,is designed chiefly to promote 
the cause of Common Schoo! Education, in the State 
of IWinois, by circulating necessary and useful infor- 
‘wation on the subject. When it is remembered that it 

is in Our common schools that nearly all the children 
of the State receive their education, it will be admi.ted 
that every citizen should feel solicitous for their im- 
provement. While ample provision hés been made 
by the general government to sustain the interests of 
education in our State, yet it is known to all who have 
made any observation on the subject, that our sysem 

ofcommon schools is still very defective, and the ex- 
pense attending the tuition of children is still so 
great as to place its benefits beyond the reach of 
very many ofour citizens. Wealso suffer from the 

want of well qualified teachers, comfortable and con- 
venient school houses and suitable furniture, books 
and apparatus. These evils have arisen in a great 
measure from our circumstances, living in a new 

country, with a sparse population, composed of em- 

igrants not only from all parts of the Union, but al- 
most from every nation of the world, with no com- 

mon principles‘ previgusly existing in their minds on 

this subject. These difficulties have in a great mea- 

sure disappeared from the increase and improvement 

of our population, and the present time is believed to 

be very appropriate for this undertaking. 

Papers of this character in some of our sister states 
have attained a very extensive circulation, and it ig 
not believed that the people of Lllinois, feel less 
interest on the subject of education, or less inclined 
to patronize. any judicious efforts for its improvement, 
than their fellow-citizens in other States. 

THE paper will be published monthly, on a double 
medium sheet, containing sixteen quarto pages, on 
good paper and with good type,soas to make a hand- 








THE COMMON SCHOOL ADVOCATE 


Wl be published on or about the 26:1 of each Month, 
at one dollar a year, payable Strictly in Advance. 

Communications relating to~the paper should be 
addressed to Epmunp R. WILEY and Aupert T. 
Buixpsor, Publishers. 

The back numbers can be supplied to all subscri- 
bers who send in their orders soon, 

For the terms which are atlowed tc agents, for ob- 
taining subscribers, sce Prospectus. 

Postmasters, generally, are authorised ond reques- 
ted to actas agents for this work. 
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Itis not an enterprize for the pecuniary profit of the 
publishers, We desire that it should defray its own 
‘expenses, and nothing more, 

It is earnestly hoped that all whu feel an interest 
in this object, and particularly the members of the sv- 
ciety, will exert themselves to obtain subscribers, as 
the paper cannot be sustained on the above.terms, ex- 
vept by obtaining an extensive circulation. 
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